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INTRODUCTION 


PON one of his heroic pilgrimages in 
U quest of health, Robert Louis Stevenson 

spent a winter in the Alpine country, 
and one of his delightful travel letters reveals 
his impressions as follows: 

“One thing is undeniable—that is, that in the 
rare air, clear cold, and blinding light of Alpine 
winters, a man takes a certain troubled delight 
in his existence which can nowhere else be par- 
alleled. He is perhaps no happier, but he is 
stingingly alive. It does not perhaps come out 
of him in work or exercise, yet he feels an en- 
thusiasm of the blood unknown in more tem- 
perate climates. There is nothing more difficult 
to communicate on paper than this baseless 
ardor, this stimulation of the brain, this sterile 
joyousness of the spirits. You wake every 
morning, see the gold upon the snow peaks, be- 
come filled with courage, and bless God for 
your prolonged existence. The valleys are but 
a stride to you; you cast your shoe over the 
hilltops; your ears and your heart sing; in the 
words of an unverified quotation from the 
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Scotch psalms, you feel yourself fit ‘on the 
wings of all the winds’ to ‘come flying all 
abroad.’ Europe and your mind are too narrow 
for that flood of energy. . . . It is hard to say 
wherein it lies, but this joy of Alpine winters 
is its own reward. . . . The brightness—heaven 
and earth conspiring to be bright—the levity 
and quiet of the air; the odd, stirring silence— 
more stirring than a tumult; the snow, the frost, 
the enchanted landscape: all have their part in 
the effect and on the memory.” 

But after likening this delicate mental exhil- 
aration to the “wine of Anjou,” Stevenson sadly 
discovers that he cannot imprison all his throng- 
ing emotions upon paper. “By the professional 
writer many sad vicissitudes have to be under- 
gone. At first he cannot write at all.... 
Last, the spring is opened. . . . He writes in 
good faith and with a sense of inspiration; it 
is only when he comes to read what he has writ- 
ten that surprise and disquiet seize upon his 
mind. What is he to do, poor man? All his 
little fishes talk like whales, and it is not he, 
it is the Alps that are to blame. He is not, 
perhaps, alone, which somewhat comforts him. 
Nor is the ill without a remedy. Some day, 
when the Spring returns, he shall go down a 
little lower in this world, and remember quieter 
inflections and more modest language.” 

Stevenson’s frankly confessed inadequacy of 
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the spoken and written word, when dealing with 
the glories of the Alps, has doubtless been felt 
by every traveller, and perhaps by the poets 
most of all. Many are the single lines and 
poetic fragments which cluster like lichens on 
these crags and summits. But the epic of the 
Alps remains to be written; and no lengthy 
pieces of descriptive verse have yet immor- 
talized a poet’s name. Stevenson’s experience 
is typical of many others. He himself wrote 
no poems on the subject, contenting himself, 
instead, with prose rhapsodies. Ruskin’s de- 
scription of his own first view was very simi- 
lar: “Suddenly—behold—beyond! There was 
no thought in any of us for a moment of there 
being clouds. They were clear as crystal, sharp 
on the pure horizon sky, and already tinged with 
rose by the sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all 
that we had ever thought or dreamed.” 

One whom we may term an “Alps specialist,” 
Martin Conway, in analyzing this same sense of 
helplessness, says:* “In writing about the Alps, 
we write and paint primarily to remind those 
who know; to suggest further visions of a like 
character to those they possess within them- 
selves. Even the greatest master of descriptive 
writing can only manifest his mastership by 
knowing what to omit and where to stop. ‘Sud- 
denly—behold—beyond! That is enough for 
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those who know. For those who do not know, 
no words can embody and transmit the unfelt 
emotion.” 

This may explain in part why there are no 
epics of the Alps. The poets have been con- 
tent to dream, or perchance content themselves 
with some short burst of inspiration which is 
like Ruskin’s wave of the hand: “Suddenly— 
behold—beyond!” And yet these brief glimpses 
of the Alps, as seen, not by a few, but by many 
poets, are charming by reason of their very 
brevity and informality. A poetic excursion 
into the Alps will be found extremely well 
worth while. Instead of one guide speaking 
with the calm precision of a Baedeker, we have 
many, each one calling excitedly for us to come 
with him and enjoy his favorite hill or valley 
or lake or wild flower. And the best of it is 
that we can go with each and all, and get a com- 
posite message of the Alps, which will be the 
truest message of all because it is composite and 
thus reveals the universal appeal of mountain 
heights, in all ages of the world, to man. 

The editor has not wished to disturb the in- 
formality and consequent charm of these poetic 
excursions by any system of authorship or 
classification, and has, therefore, made as simple 
an arrangement of the material as possible. 
The cantons of Switzerland, with a few out- 
lying districts, such as Savoy in France, Lom- 
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bardy in Italy, and Tyrol in Austria, have served 
as a natural means of classification, and the 
effort has been made, where possible, to group 
together under each canton or district the poems 
relating to any natural features lying within 
that section. In some instances the place de- 
scribed overlaps this arbitrary boundary, but 
that is the fault—if it be a fault—of the tight 
little country in which so many scenic marvels 
are compressed. 

The poems, though delightfully descriptive of 
this “playground of Europe,” are by no means 
the only guides that we have pressed into service 
to show us the beauties of the Alpine country. 
Accompanying them are a series of exquisite 
color plates reproduced from original paintings 
revealing the same scenes as seen by the artist’s 
eye. It is thus a dual appeal which visualizes 
this romantic land for the stay-at-home traveller 
in a far more effective way than by text or pic- 
ture alone. If lengthy titles were not out of 
fashion, we should extend the title of this vol- 
ume still more, and call it “The Alps as Seen 
by the Poets and Painters,” for the beautiful 
color studies which modern printing art has here 
preserved for us in such noteworthy degree de- 
serve larger recognition than a few lines of edi- 
torial praise. We can only say to the reader: 
“Study these pictures in the light of the accom- 
panying poems, or, if you will, enjoy the poems 
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the more intelligently in the light of the pic- 
tures, and you will discover that the poet’s in- 
spiration and the painter’s vision are essentially 
the same; the difference is merely one of ex- 
pression.” As Keats has said: 


‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.”’ 
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APPENZELL 


THE ROAD TO APPENZELL 


REEN sunny road that skirts the foot 
Of low hills, clad from top to toe 
With vines, beneath whose ripening fruit 
The yellow-coated pumpkins grow; 


Road winding by the ruined tower, 
Whose olden story none can tell, 

Road fringed with many a mountain flower, 
Road leading on to Appenzell !— 


May thy soft shadows ne’er be less, 
Thy brawling brooklet never dumb! 
The hours were winged with happiness 
Which saw me through thy valley come. 


And by my side there tripped along 
The fairest of the mountain maids, 
Who sang unasked her mountain song, 
And showed me all the rocks and glades. 
1 
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I ne'er shall hear that song again, 
I ne’er shall see that Switzer dell, 

But in my heart will aye remain 
The road that leads to Appenzell; 


The sunny road that skirts the foot 
Of low hills, clad from top to toe 
With vines, beneath whose ripening fruit 
The yellow-coated pumpkins grow! 
Henry Glassford Bell. 


BERNE 


THE FALL OF THE AAR 


ROM the fierce aspect of this river, throw- 
ing 
His giant body o’er the steep rock’s brink, 
Back in astonishment and fear we shrink: 
But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 
Flowers we espy beside the torrent growing; 
Flowers that peep forth from many a cleft and 
chink, 
And, from the whirlwind of his anger, drink 
Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing: 
They suck—from breath that, threatening to 
destroy, 
Is more benignant than the dewy eve— 
Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy: 
Nor doubt but He to whom yon pine-trees nod 
Their heads in sign of worship, Nature’s God, 
These humbler adorations will receive. 
William. Wordsworth. 
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BODENSEE 


H sweet, oh soft, this interbreathing space 
Between deep draughts of labor; soft 
and sweet 
This pause the year makes with slow saun- 
tering steps 
’Twixt summer, autumn, and pure snow’s 
embrace. 
Now the gray mists blown from some far-off 
place 
Of Bodensee or Rienthal, merging, meet 
At dew-fall round the mountains, flow and 
fleet, 
Stream into air when morn ascends apace. 
Now thoughts that summer through like hounds 
did chase 
Their quarry, dream, or silent sessions 
keep. 
Love now clings cloudlike round the soul; 
one face, 
That troubled, trembled, questioned, floats with 
deep 
Tender persuasion o’er the fields of sleep. 
Oh soft, oh sweet, this transient autumn 
grace. 
John Addington Symonds. 
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CHARTREUSE 


UT lo! the Alps ascending white in air, 
Toy with the sun and glitter from afar. 
And now, emerging from the forest’s 
gloom, 
I greet thee, Chartreuse, while I mourn thy 
doom. 
Whither is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Awed sober Reason till she crouched in fear? 
That Silence, once in deathlike fetters bound, 
Chains that were loosened only by the sound 
Of holy rites chanted in measured round? 
—The voice of blasphemy the fane alarms, 
The cloister startles at the gleam of arms. 
The thundering tube the aged angler hears, 
Bent o’er the groaning flood that sweeps away 
his tears. 
Cloud-piercing pine-trees ee their troubled 
heads, 
Spires, rocks, and lawns a browner night o’er- 
spreads; 
Strong terror checks the female peasant’s sighs, 
- And start the astonished shades at female eyes. 
From Bruno’s forests screams the affrighted 
Jay, 
And slow the insulted eagle wheels away. 
William Wordsworth, 
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THE TERRACE AT BERNE 


EN years!—and to my waking eye 
Once more the roofs of Berne appear; 
The rocky banks, the terrace high, 
The stream,—and do I linger here? 


The clouds are on the Oberland, 

The Jungfrau snows look faint and far; 

But bright are those green fields at hand, 
And through those fields comes down the Aar, 


And from the blue twin lakes it comes, 
Flows by the town, the churchyard fair, 
And ’neath the garden-walk it hums, 
The house,—and is my Marguerite there? 


Ah, shall I see thee, while a flush 

Of startled pleasure floods thy brow, 
Quick through the oleanders brush, 

And clap thy hands, and cry, ’T is thou! 


Or hast thou long since wandered back, 
Daughter of France! to France, thy home; 
And flitted down the flowery track 
Where feet like thine too lightly come? 
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Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean-plain, 

So on the sea of life, alas! 

Man nears man, meets, and leaves again. 


I knew it when my life was young, 

I feel it still, now youth is o’er! 

The mists are on the mountains hung, 

And Marguerite I shall see no more. 
Matthew Arnold. 


JUNGFRAU 


HE virgin-mountain, wearing like a queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 
Sheds ruin from her sides; and men below 
Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green, 
And seeming, at a little distance, slow, 
The waters of the Rhine; but on they go, 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more keen; 
Till madness seizes on the whole wide flood, 
Turned to a fearful thing whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke,—wherewith he 
tries 
To hide himself, but only magnifies; 
And doth in more conspicuous torment writhe, 
Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 
William Wordsworth. 
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MANFRED ON THE JUNGFRAU 


HE spirits I have raised abandon me, 
The spells which I have studied baffle me, 
The remedy I recked of tortures me: 

I lean no more on superhuman aid, 

It hath no power upon the past; and for 

The future, till the past be gulfed in dark- 
ness, 

It is not of my search. My mother earth, 

And thou, fresh breaking day, and you, ye 
mountains, 

Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 

That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight,—thou shin’st not on my heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed, 

To rest forever,—wherefore do I pause? 

I feel the impulse, yet I do not plunge; 

I see the peril, yet do not recede; 

And my brain reels, and yet my foot is firm: 

There is a power upon me which withholds, 

And makes it my fatality to live. 
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Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence, make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they name not to them- 

selves, 

And trust not to each other. 

Lord Byron. 


MONCH AND JUNGFRAU 


ROM a lofty Alpine summit look down 
upon this land, 
It lies there like a volume all written by 
God’s hand; ` 

The mountains are the letters, as leaves the fields 
unroll, 

Saint Gothard is only an asterisk in this gigantic 
scroll. 


Know you what there is written? O, see it 
beams so bright! 

Freedom stands there, ye princes! can ye read 
the page aright? 
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No chancellor engrossed it, it is no parchment 
chart, 

And the red that burns in the signet is the blood 
of a people’s heart. 


Behold the mighty mountain,—the Monk in the 
country hight,— 

Around his brow the eagle sweeps in its heaven- 
ward flight; 

His cowl is of rock, and the snow-crown be- 
comes his temples well, 

His prayer-book the starry heavens, the uni- 
verse his cell. 


When a monk appears, there surely can be no 
lack of preaching, 

In the thunder of the avalanche, in the cataract 
he is teaching; 

Freedom! that is his text-word; good sirs, you 
do not smile, 

It is clear the monk is a heretic,—he must go 
into durance vile. 


Lo, in white veil the maiden’ raises her modest 
head, 


As morning, the bridegroom, garlands her brow 
with roses: red; j 


! Jungfrau. 
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With various flowers embroidered her green ap- 
parel gleams, 

Where, like silver tissues inwoven, sparkle the 
crested streams. 


Over her, arched to a cupola, behold the blue air 
streams, 

The row of pointed glaciers a cathedral organ 
seems; 

With a maid and an organ together, one cannot 
well be wrong 

In listening with all assurance for music and for 
song. 


Hear how her song magnificent thrills in the 
beating heart, 

Freedom! freedom! she sings so that all our 
pulses start: 

By heavens! with such a harmony never sang 
daughters of earth, 

And they who join in the chorus are surely of 
heavenly birth. 

Graf von Auersperg. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF BERNE 


TURN the pages and recall 

I Old wandering in the enchanted land; 
The mountain-path, the waterfall, 

The glacier’s chill, the lake’s sweet strand. 
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Again, from the green slopes of Berne, 
With eyes by waiting eager grown, 
In rapture I afar discern 
The lifted Jungfrau’s “great white throne.” 


From Miirren’s pastures zoned with snow, 
I watch the peaks, with quickened breath, 

Flush in the sunset’s passionate glow,— 
Fade into pallor passing death. 


From Wengern through the lonely night 
I hear the avalanche’s fall; 

Or up the Scheideck’s weary height 
Follow the Alp-horn’s echoing call. - 


Eiger and Mönch and Wetterhorn 
Majestic cleave the sky anew; 

And O, what trembling lights are born 
In Lucerne’s emerald, Leman’s blue! 


Names! yet what alchemy is yours, 
Out from the ashes of the past 
To call the picture which endures, 
The colors which the soul holds fast! 
Samuel Longfellow. 
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EIGER, MONCH, AND JUNGFRAU 


O more of cities, with their proud cathe- 
N drals, 
And pomp and pleasures of their tram- 
pled ways. 
Of bounds of empire, and of nations’ quarrels, 
I write no more. Upon “Louisa’s Rest” 
Alone I sit. Its canopy of thatch 
Fends off the sun; while tender memories, 
That are not mine, seem floating vaguely round 
me. 
A sweeter picture looks from out the lake 
Than hangs within the famed Pinacothek 
Of Munich, or in Dresden’s long-drawn halls. 
Before me rise the domes and pinnacles 
Of nature’s temples to the God of nature, 
From his own hand; all shining stainless white, 
So as no art on earth could whiten them. 
No sound is there but of the lighting snow, 
And driving wind, and avalanche. No wing 
Of bird can scale those inaccessible heights, 
Or beat in that thin air. Man plants no footstep 
Upon those trackless wastes; claims no domin- 
ion 
O’er these wide bounds. Here his pretension 
stops. 


I gaze upon you with unsated eye, 
Ye changeless, ever changing on the sight! 
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Far on the better hand, the Blumlis Alp 

Spreads its vast slopes, and closes up the scene 

On that side. Full in front, and on the left, 

Stand forth the wondrous Three, to me the peer- 
less. 

Eastmost, the Eiger with his rigid share 

Furrows the sky. The Monk is next in place, 

Not all unfitly named. The cowl hangs down 

Over its ample brow. The folded snows 

Are sleeves and trailing garments. But the 
Maid! 

O crown of beauty! If the Savoyard 

Is called the king of mountains, surely thee 

All hearts pay homage to, and hail as queen. 

Say, is it fancy only, as, methinks, 

The Jungfrau wears the semblance of a woman? 

Or who will think I lower it, when I trace 

This gentlest likeness on so dread a height? 

A pale face, not too pale for beauty, shines, 

Framed round in shadows, near the mountain’s 
top; 

The top itself a covering for the head, 

Slightly aslant set on, as best becomes it; 

The white plume floating down o’er miles of 
space. 


And now I go, looking my last upon you. 

I saw you through the haze from Rigi Culm; 
You rose in pride o’er tinkling Interlaken, 
And talked to me across the Wengern Alp. 
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And this is past. My blessing be on those, 
Who in all time shall thus salute and leave you. 
I shall see other mountains; Wetterhorns, 
Schreckhorns; and Faulhorns, that men love to 
climb; à 
Some sprinkled scantily with frost, and some 
Thick with eternal winter; others yet, 
Enormous saws of sharp and splintered crag, 
Which the soft snows refuse to cover up, 
With ruin at their feet,—like lubber giants, 
That stone the traveller, and crush the village 
Of wretched dwellers in such wretched spots. 
Mont Blanc will tower o’er narrow Chamounix, 
And stretch to far Sallenche its breadths of 
glory. 
But you, ye matchless Three, I lose forever, 
Save in the memory of this scene and hour. 


Farewell thy leafy quiet, and thy lake 
Rimmed as with sculptured silver, sweet Char- 
treuse. 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. 
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A MEMORY OF INTERLAKEN 


HERE is a light in darkness which the 
soul 
Can seldom know, until the sense have 
crept 
From height to height across the shadowless 
peaks 
Which sentinel thy valley; there are deeps 
In thy green hollows, where still thought could 
lie 
Through summer noons unending, glad with 
dreams; 
There too are twilights, sudden-black with 
storm, 
When thunder speaks from the unapproachable 
hills, 
And earth shakes at the arrows of his light. 
Then have I heard a cithern’s tinkling sound, 
And hollow bursts of laughter from the hall, 
While awful thunder shook the world again. 
Then have I seen pale clouds retreat before 
The glory of God’s coming, and soft night 
Die down in splendor on the voiceless Horn; 
And while keen players bent above their board, 
Have watched the gold of distant stars appear 
Circling in music over yon white brows. 
Annie Fields. 
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LAUTERBRUNNEN 


N the hillside, where still their cottage 
stands | 
(T is near the upper falls in Lauter- 
brunn; 
For there I sheltered now, their frugal hearth 
Blazing with mountain-pine when I appeared, 
And there, as round they sate, I heard their 
story), 
On the hillside, among the cataracts, 
In happy ignorance the children played; 
Alike unconscious, through their cloudless day, 
Of what they had and had not; everywhere 
Gathering rock-flowers; or, with their utmost 
might, 
Loosening the fragment from the precipice, 
And, as it tumbled, listening for the plunge; 
Yet, as by instinct, at the customed hour, 
Returning; the two eldest, step by step, 
Lifting along, and with the tenderest care, 
Their infant brother. 
Once the hour was past; 
And, when she sought, she sought and could not 
find; 
And when she found, —where was the little 
one? 
Alas, they answered not; yet still she asked, 
Still in her grief forgetting. 
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With a scream, 
Such as an eagle sends forth when he soars, 
A scream that through the wild scatters dismay, 
The idiot-boy looked up into the sky, 
And leaped and laughed aloud and leaped again; 
As if he wished to follow in its flight 
Something just gone, and gone from earth to 
heaven; 
While he, whose every gesture, every look, 
Went to the heart, for from the heart it came, 
He who nor spoke nor heard,—all things to him, 
Day after day, as silent as the grave 
(To him unknown the melody of birds, 
Of waters, and the voice that should have 
soothed 
His infant sorrows, singing him to sleep), 
Fled to her mantle as for refuge there, 
And, as at once o’ercome with fear and grief, 
Covered his head and wept. A dreadful thought 
Flashed through her brain. “Has not some bird 
of prey, 
Thirsting to dip his beak in innocent blood— 
It must, it must be so!” And so it was. 
There was an eagle that had long acquired , 
Absolute sway, the lord of a domain 
Savage, sublime; nor from the hills alone 
Gathering large tribute, but from every vale; 
Making the ewe, whene’er he deigned to stoop, 
Bleat for the lamb. Great was the recompense 
Assured to him who laid the tyrant low; 
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And near his nest in that eventful hour, - 
Calmly and patiently, a hunter stood,— 
A hunter, as it chanced, of old renown, 
And, as it chanced, their father. 
In the south 
A speck appeared, enlarging; and erelong, 
As on his journey to the golden sun, 
Upward he came, the felon in his flight, 
Ascending through the congregated clouds, 
That, like a dark and troubled sea, obscured 
The world beneath. “But what is in his grasp? 
Ha! ’t is a child,—and may it not be ours? 
I dare not, cannot; and yet why forbear, 
When, if it lives, a cruel death awaits it? 
May He who winged the shaft when Tell stood 
forth, 
And shot the apple from the youngling’s head, 
Grant me the strength, the courage!” As he 
spoke, 
He aimed, he fired; and at his feet they fell, 
The eagle and the child,—the child unhurt, 
Though, such the grasp, not even in death 
relinquished. 
Samuel Rogers. 
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LAUTERBRUNNEN 
LOWLY hut, stone piled and redly 
A stained 
With all of accident cold years have 
brought; 


A mother and her child in silent thought 
Sitting beside the river scarce contained 
From kissing with its gray and brattling foam 
Their feet, where monstrous over their lone home 
Yon awful Alp in battlemented wall 

Rears his sad forehead, from whose piny crest 
The torrent springs to light and happier life! 
It spurns the cloud where the unheeded call 
Of birds is joyous ’mid the blinding strife 

Of avalanches in the still deep noon, 

Veiling the pines, and the convulsed tune 

Of gray streams hushing in their arrowy fall. 


A temple for the Father, which his hand 

Hath reared for these his lowliest worshippers, 

Arched with Heaven’s sapphire and with whis- 
pering firs, 

Garnishing these walls sublime which ever stand 

With many-colored shape of column fair, 

And granite peak dim in the glittering air! 

A lowly flock who need no pealing swell 

Of choristers within quaint minster aisles, 

Where God hath shamed all boastful human 
piles, 
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And whose cloud swings their awful Sabbath 
bell; 

While silently they bow the thankful eye, 

And kneel to Him whose hymn is there so well 

Sung by his torrents leaping from the sky; 

Thus live they, shut as in a holy cell, 

Gracing their simple lives with natural piety. 

Thomas Gold Appleton. 


SIMMENTHAL 


AR off the old snows ever new 
With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine; 
The sunny meadows silent slept, 
Silence the sombre armies kept, 
The vanguard of the pine. 


In that thin air the birds are still, 

No ringdove murmurs on the hill 
Nor mating cushat calls; 

But gay cicalas singing sprang, 

And waters from the forest sang 
The song of waterfalls. 


O Fate! a few enchanted hours 
Beneath the firs, among the flowers, 
High on the lawn we lay, 
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Then turned again, contented well, 
While bright about us flamed and fell 
The rapture of the day. 


And softly with a guileless awe 
Beyond the purple lake she saw 
The embattled summits glow; 
She saw the glories melt in one, 
The round moon rise, while yet the sun 
Was rosy on the snow. 


Then like a newly singing bird 

The child’s soul in her bosom stirred; 
I know not what she sung;— 

Because the soft wind caught her hair, 

Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 

Look thus from those glad eyes and gray, 
Unfearing, undefiled: 

I love her; when her face I see, 


‘Her simple presence wakes in me 


The imperishable child. 
Frederick W. H. Myers. 


FRIBOURG 


MORAT 


BOVE me are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche,—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appalls, 
Gathers around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain 
man below. 


But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be passed in vain,— 
Morat! the proud, the patriot field! where 
man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Nor blush for those who conquered on that 
plain; 
Here Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain, 
23 
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Themselves their monument;—the Stygian 
coast 
Unsepulchred they roamed, and shrieked each 
wandering ghost. 


While Waterloo with Cannz’s carnage vies, 

Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 

They were true glory’s stainless victories, 

Won by the unambitious heart and hand 

Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 

Of vice-entailed corruption; they no land 

Doomed to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic 

clause. 
Lord Byron. 


GENEVA 


SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN! 


OUSSEAU-—-Voltaire—our Gibson—and 
R De Staél— 
Leman! these names are worthy of thy 
shore, 
Thy shore of names like these! wert thou no 
more, 
Their memory by thy remembrance would recall: 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 
But they have made them lovelier, for the 
lore ; 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous; but by 
thee 
How much more, Lake of Beauty! do we feel, 
In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real! 
Lord Byron. 
! Lake Geneva. 
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THE LAKE OF GENEVA 


AY glimmered and I went, a gentle 
breeze 
Ruffling the Leman Lake. Wave after 
wave, 
If such they might be called, dashed as in sport, 
Not anger, with the pebbles on the beach 
Making wild music, and far westward caught 
The sunbeams, where, alone and as entranced, 
Counting the hours, the fisher in his skiff 
Lay with his circular and dotted line 
On the bright waters. When the heart of man 
Is light with hope, all things are sure to please; 
And soon a passage-boat swept gayly by, 
Laden with peasant-girls and fruits and flowers, 
And many a chanticleer and partlet caged 
For Vevey’s market-place,—a motley group 
Seen through the silvery haze. But soon ’t was 
gone. 

The shifting sail flapped idly to and fro, 
Then bore them off. I am not one of those 
So dead to all things in this visible world, 
So wondrously profound, as to move on 
In the sweet light of heaven, like him of old! 
(His name is justly in the Calendar) 
Who through the day pursued this pleasant path 
That winds beside the mirror of all beauty, 


! Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
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And when at eve his fellow-pilgrims sate, 
Discoursing of the lake, asked where it was. 
They marvelled, as they might; and so must all, 
Seeing what now I saw: for now ’t was day, 
And the bright sun was in the firmament, 
A thousand shadows of a thousand hues 
Checkering the clear expanse. Awhile his orb 
Hung o’er thy trackless fields of snow, Mont 
Blanc, 
Thy seas of ice and ice-built promontories, 
That change their shapes forever as in sport; 
Then travelled onward and went down behind 
The pine-clad heights of Jura, lighting up 
The woodman’s casement, and perchance his 
axe 
Borne homeward through the forest in his hand; 
And on the edge of some o’erhanging cliff, 
That dungeon-fortress never ‘to be named, 
Where, like a lion taken in the toils, 
Toussaint breathed out his brave and generous 
spirit. 
Little did he, who sent him there to die, 
Think, when he gave the word, that he himself, 
Great as he was, the greatest among men, 
Should in like manner be so soon conveyed 
Athwart the deep, and to a rock so small 
Amid the countless multitude of waves, 
That ships have gone and sought it, and returned, 
Saying it was not! 
Samuel Rogers, 
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MIDNIGHT AT GENEVA 


HE azure lake is argent now 
Beneath the pale moonshine: 

I seek a sign of hope in heaven: 
Fair Pole-star! thou art mine. 


A thousand other beacons blaze, 
I follow thee alone, 

Beyond the shadowy Jura range, 
The Jura and the Rhone; 


Beyond the purpling vineyards trim 
Of sunny Clos Vougeot; 

Beyond where Seine’s brown waves beneath 
The Norman orchards go; 


Till, where the silver waters wash 
The white-walled northern isle, 

My heart outruns these laggart limbs 
To the long-sighed-for smile. 


Francis Turner Palgrave. 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA 


HE mountain then, clad with eternal snow, 
Confessed my power. Deep as the ram- 
pant rocks, 
By Nature thrown insuperable round, 
I planted there a league of friendly states, 
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And bade plain freedom their ambition be 

There in the vale, where rural Plenty fills, 

From lakes, and meads, and furrowed fields, her 
horn, 

Chief where the Leman pure emits the Rhone, 

Rare to be seen! unguilty cities rise, 

Cities of brothers formed; while equal life, 

Accorded gracious with revolving power, 

Maintains them free, and in their happy streets, 

Nor cruel deed, nor misery, is known. 

For valor, faith, and innocence of life 

Renowned, a rough, laborious people there 

Not only give the dreadful Alps to smile, 

And press their culture on retiring snows; 

But, to firm order trained and patient war, 

They likewise know, beyond the nerve remiss 

Of mercenary force, how to defend 

The tasteful little their hard toil has earned, 

And the proud arm of Bourbon to defy. 

E’en, cheered by me, their shaggy mountains 

charm 

More than or Gallic or Italian plains; 

And sickening Fancy oft, when absent long, 

Pines to behold their Alpine views again: 

The hollow-winding stream; the vale, fair spread 

Amid an amphitheatre of hills, 

Whence, vapor-winged, the sudden tempest 
springs; 

From steep to steep ascending, the gay train 

Of fogs, thick-rolled into romantic shapes; 
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The flitting cloud, against the summit dashed, 
And, by the sun illumined, pouring bright 
A gemmy shower; hung o’er amazing rocks, 
The mountain ash, the solemn-sounding pine; 
The snow-fed torrent, in white mazes tost, 
Down to the clear ethereal lake below; 
And, high o’ertopping all the broken scene, 
The mountain fading into sky; where shines 
On winter, winter shivering, and whose top 
Licks from their cloudy magazine the snows. 
James Thomson. 


THE JURA MOUNTAINS 


LEAR, placid Leman! thy contrasted 
lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a 
thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been 
so moved. 


It is the hush of night, and all between 


Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 
clear, 
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Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights ap- 
pear 

Precipitously steep; and, drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the 
shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh*with childhood; on the 
ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol 

more. 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill; 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the 
fate 

Of men and empires,—’t is to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
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In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star. 


All heaven and earth are still,—though not 
in sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: 

All heaven and earth are still: from the high 
host 

Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain- 
coast, 

All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a beam nor air nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 


Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


The sky is changed!—and such a change! 
O night 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 
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And this is in the night: most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines,'a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’t is black,—and now, the 
glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 


birth. Lord Byron. 


LAKE LEMAN AND CHILLON 


T the old Genevan wharf she lay, 
Where the Jardin Anglais looks on the 
bay,— 

That steamer small, with a name so regal: 
Lake Leman was tempting blue, that day, 
And as part of her brood we sailed away,— 

Our national totem, —“L’ Aigle.” 


Has the world of travel a purer joy 
Than the ramparts grim of old Savoy, 
As that day we sailed apast and down them?— 
Peak upon peak rising high, more high, 
And some with their heads that reached the 
sky, — 
With stern Mont Blanc to crown them! 
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With Jura’s steeps on the other side 
Of that lake with the dangerous placid tide; 
And below, to the edge, the green hills slop- 
ing: 
On one hand the mother, tender-eyed, 
On the other the father, high in pride, 
O’er their blue-eyed darling stooping! 


With Beau Rivage, with sweet Lausanne, 
With the hostel named for “milord Biron,” 
Where he heard Childe Harold’s ae 
thunder: 
One feast to the eye, sailing on and on, 
Till the cliffs hung dark over old Chillon, 
With the castle nestling under! 


Time has gently dealt with the stern old pile, 
And few the stones that had dropped erewhile 
From the architect’s featly and graceful shap- 
ing: 
Though behind it a railway comes to spoil 
The Past, with a hint of modern toil 
And a means for romance escaping. 


Dark rise the old turrets,—dark, yet fair. 
Round tower in graceful blending with square, 
And here a tall keep over all arisen; 
Till the gazer thinks what a fortune rare 
For a limited space to linger there, 
Even calling one’s home a prison! 
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And fair as ever the sun-rays fall 
On the lapping waters under the wall; 
And the view across still keeps its glory,— 
Over the lake to the ramparts tall, 
And the great snow-mountains crowning all 
With that presence mighty as hoary. 
Henry Morford. 


GRISONS 


THE BROOK RHINE 


MALL current of the wilds afar from men, 
Changing and sudden as a baby’s mood; 
Now a green babbling rivulet in the wood, 

Now loitering broad and shallow through the 
glen, 
Or threading ’mid the naked shoals, and then 
Battling against the stones, half mist, half flood, 
Betwixt the mountains where the storm-clouds 
brood; 
And each change but to wake or sleep again; 
Pass on, young stream, the world has need of 
thee: 
Far hence a mighty river on its breast 
Bears the deep-laden vessels to the sea, 
Far hence wide waters feed the vines and corn: 
Pass on, small stream, to so great purpose born, 
On to the distant toil, the distant rest. 
Augusta Webster. 
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ASCENT OF THE ALPS 


NCE more among the old gigantic hills, 
With vapors clouded o'er; 
The vales of Lombardy grow dim behind, 
The rocks ascend before. 


They beckon me, the giants, from afar, 
They wing my footsteps on; 

Their helms of ice, their plumage of the pine, 
Their cuirasses of stone. 


My heart beats high, my breath comes freer 
forth,— 
Why should my heart be sore? 
I hear the eagle and the vulture’s cry, 
The nightingale’s no more. 


. Where is the laurel, where the myrtle’s blossom? 
Bleak is the path around: 
Where from the thicket comes the ringdove’s 
cooing? 
Hoarse is the torrent's sound. 
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Yet should I grieve, when from my loaded bosom 
A weight appears to flow? 

Methinks the Muses come to call me home 
From yonder rocks of snow. 


I know not how, but in yon land of roses 
My heart was heavy still, 

I startled at the warbling nightingale, 
The zephyr on the hill. 


They said the stars shone with a softer gleam,— 
It seemed not so to me; 
In vain a scene of beauty beamed around, 
My thoughts were o’er the sea. 
Adam Gottlob Oehlenschliger. 


THE SOUTHERN ALPS 


Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 
I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 


I CLIMBED the roofs at break of day; 


How faintly flushed, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 
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Remember how we came at last 
To Como; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit 
And all was flooded. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


THROUGH ALPINE GATES 


SWEET it was, when, from that bleak 
abode 
? Where avalanches grind the pines to 
dust, 
And crouching glaciers down the hollows thrust 
Their glittering claws, I took the sunward road, 
Making my guide the torrent, that before 
My steps ran shouting, giddy with its Joy, 
And tossed its white hands like a gamesome boy, 
And sprayed its rainbow frolics o’er and o’er! 


Full-orbed, in rosy dusk, the perfect moon 
That evening shone: the torrent’s noise, afar, 
No longer menaced, but with mellow tune 
Sang to the twinkle of a silver star, 

Above the opening valley. “Italy!” 

The moon, the star, the torrent, said to me,— 
“Sleep thou in peace, the morning will unbar 


These Alpine gates, and give thy world to thee!” 
Bayard Taylor. 
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THE DISTANT ALPS 


UT I must leave thee, Italy! To-day 
Thou didst put on thy brightest smiles 
for me,— 
Mountain, and lake, and vine-clad valley lay 
Wrapped in an azure sea; 


While, floating in the magic atmosphere, 

Like a mirage I saw thy beauty rise, 

And loveliest as the parting hour drew near, 
Thou didst enchant mine eyes! 


Thus in my heart I bear thee, stamped in light, 
Thine image leaves me not, where’er I go,— 
The shimmering lake, the mountains, height 
oer height 
Heaven-crowned with radiant snow. 


Those Alps! whose secrets I shall never see, 
In whose blue depths such hidden glories lie,— 
Like the calm summits of futurity, 

They rise against the sky! 


On the horizon of my thought they stand,— 
A barrier, yet an inspiration, too! 
Beyond those heights there lies a lovelier land 
Than poet ever drew. 
Florence Smith. 
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LAKE COMO 


OMO! thou, a treasure whom the earth 
Keeps to herself, confined as in a depth 
Of Abyssinian privacy. I spake 
Of thee, thy chestnut woods, and garden plots 
Of Indian corn tended by dark-eyed maids; 
Thy lofty steeps, and pathways roofed with 
vines, 
Winding from house to house, from town to 
town, 
Sole link that binds them to each other; walks, 
League after league, and cloistral avenues, 
Where silence dwells if music be not there. 


With those delightful pathways we advanced, 
For two days’ space, in presence of the Lake, . 
That, stretching far among the Alps, assumed 
A character more stern. The second night, 
From sleep awakened, and misled by sound 

Of the church clock telling the hours with strokes 
Whose import then we had not learned, we rose 
By moonlight, doubting not that day was nigh, 
And that meanwhile, by no uncertain path, 
Along the winding margin of the lake, 

Led, as before, we should behold the scene 
Hushed in profound repose. We left the town 
Of Gravedona with this hope; but soon 

Were lost, bewildered among woods immense, 
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And on a rock sate down, to wait for day. 
An open place it was, and overlooked, 
From high, the sullen water far beneath, 
On which a dull red image of the moon 

Lay bedded, changing oftentimes its form 
Like an uneasy snake. From hour to hour 
We sate and sate, wondering, as if the night 
Had been ensnared by witchcraft. 


The mountains more by blackness visible 

And their own size, than any outward light; 
The breathless wilderness of clouds; the clock 
That told, with unintelligible voice, 

The widely parted hours; the noise of streams. 


And, lastly, the withdrawing moon, that set 
Before us, while she still was high in heaven ;— 
These were our food; and such a summer’s night 
Followed that pair of golden days that shed 
On Como’s Lake, and all that round it lay, 
Their fairest, softest, happiest influence. 

William Wordsworth. 
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LAKE COMO 


ORE pleased, my foot the hidden mar- 
gin roves 
Of Como, bosomed deep in chestnut 
groves. 

No meadows thrown between, the giddy steeps 
Tower, bare of sylvan, from the narrow deeps. 
—To towns, whose shades of no rude noise com- 

plain, 
From ringing team apart and grating wain— 
To flat-roofed towns, that touch the water’s 

bound, 
Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 
Or, from the bending rocks, obtrusive cling, 
And o’er the whitened wave their shadows fling— 
The pathway leads, as round the steeps it twines; 
And Silence loves its purple roof of vines. 
The loitering traveller hence, at evening, sees 
From rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees; 
Or marks, ’mid opening cliffs, fair dark-eyed 

maids 
Tend the small harvest of their garden glades; 
Or stops the solemn mountain-shades to view 
Stretch o’er the pictured mirror broad and blue, 
And track the yellow lights from steep to steep, 
As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 
-Aloft, here, half a village shines, arrayed 
In golden light; half hides itself in shade: 
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While, from amid the darkened roofs, the spire, 

Restlessly flashing, seems to mount like fire: 

There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 

Rich golden verdure on the lake below. 

Slow glides the sail along the illumined shore, 

And steals into the shade the lazy oar; 

Soft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs, 

And amorous music on the water dies. 

How blest, delicious scene! the eye that greets 

Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats; 

Beholds the unwearied sweep of wood that 
scales 

Thy cliffs; the endless waters of thy vales; 

Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all the shore, 

Each with its household boat beside the door; 

Thy torrents shooting from the clear-blue sky; 

Thy towns, that cleave, like swallows’ nests, on 
high; 

That glimmer hoar in eve’s last light, descried 

Dim from the twilight water’s shaggy side, 

Whence lutes and voices down the enchanted 
woods 

Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods; 

Thy lake, that, streaked or dappled, blue or 
gray, 

"Mid smoking woods gleams hid from morning’s 
ray 

Slow-travelling down the western hills, to en- 
fold 


Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold; 
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Thy glittering steeples, whence the matin bell 
Calls forth the woodman from his desert cell, 
And quickens the blithe sound of oars that pass 
Along the steaming lake, to early mass, 
But now farewell to each and all—adieu 
To every charm, and last and chief to you, 
Ye lovely maidens that in noontide shade 
Rest near your little plots of wheaten glade; 
To all that binds the soul in powerless trance, 
Lip-dewing song, and ringlet-tossing dance; 
While sparkling eyes and breaking smiles illume 
The sylvan cabin’s lute-enlivened gloom. 

William Wordsworth. 


BEYOND 


HE stranger wandering in the Switzer’s 
land, 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid,— 
Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his stand 
On the bare summit where all life is stayed; 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed 
eyes, 
Another country, golden to the shore, 
Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern blooms unfold forevermore. 
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And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 
And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 

Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain, 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee, 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 


Lieth thine Italy. Rose Terry Cooke. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


ITHIN the Switzer’s varied land, 
When summer chases high the snow, 
You'll meet with many a youthful 
band 

Of strangers wandering to and fro: 

Through hamlet, town, and healing bath 

They haste and rest as chance may call, 

No day without its mountain-path, 

No path without its waterfall. 


They make the hours themselves repay, 
However well or ill be shared, 

Content that they should wing their way, 
Unchecked, unreckoned, uncompared: 
For though the hills unshapely rise, 

And lie the colors poorly bright, 

They mould them by their cheerful eyes, 
And paint them with their spirit’s light. 
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Strong in their youthfulness, they use 
The energies their souls possess; 

And if some wayward scene refuse 

To pay its part of loveliness,— 

Onward they pass, nor less enjoy 

For what they leave;—and far from me 
Be every thought that would destroy 

A charm of that simplicity! 


But if one blot on that white page 

From doubt or misery’s pen be thrown,— 
If once the sense awake, that age 

Is counted not by years alone,— 

Then no more grand and wondrous things! 
No active happinesses more! 

The wounded heart has lost its wings, 

And change can only fret the sore. 


Yet there is calm for those that weep, 
Where the divine Italian sea 

Rests like a maiden hushed asleep 

And breathing low and measuredly; 
Where all the sunset-purples ground, 
Fashioned by those delicious airs, 

Seems strewed with softest cushions round 
For weary heads to loose their cares; 


Where Nature offers, at all hours, 

Out of her free imperial store, 

That perfect beauty their weak powers 
Can help her to create no more, 
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And grateful for that ancient aid, 
Comes forth to comfort and relieve 
Those minds in prostrate sorrow laid, 
Bidding them open and receive! 


Though still ’t is hardly she that gives, 
For Nature reigns not there alone, 
A mightier queen beside her lives, 
Whom she can serve but not dethrone; 
For she is fallen from the state 
That waited on her Eden-prime, 
And art remains by sin and fate 
Unscathed, for art is not of time. 

Lord Houghton. 


LUCERNE 


LUCERNE 


ROM this appropriate court, renowned 
Lucerne 
Calls me to pace her honored bridge— 
that cheers 
The patriot’s heart with pictures rude and stern, 
An uncouth chronicle of glorious years. 
Like portraiture, from loftier source, endears 
That work of kindred frame, which spans the 
lake 
Just at the point of issue, where it fears 
The form and motion of a stream to take; 
Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless as a snake. 
William Wordsworth. 


SONGS OF LUCERNE 


FISHER-BOY IN THE BOAT 


HERE’S a smile on the lake,—there’s a 
voice from the deep; 
The boy on the green shore sank gently 
to sleep; 
And, hark! a sweet melody 
51 
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Steals o’er his rest, 
Like the voices of angels 
In groves of the blest; 
And when, fresh and buoyant, from slumber he 
wakes, 
Lo! the wave on his bosom just murmurs and 
breaks, 
And the billow calls softly: 
“Dear boy, thou art mine! 
Round the peace-loving shepherd 
My fond arms I twine.” 


HERDSMAN ON THE MOUNTAIN 


Ye meadows, farewell! 
Ye pastures, still shining! 
The summer’s declining, 
And herdsmen must go. 
Then away to the mountain!—We’re coming 
again, 
When the call of the cuckoo is heard on the 
plain, 
When streamlets murmur, and earth is gay, 
And blossoms and birds tell of lovely May. 
Ye meadows, farewell! 
Ye pastures, still shining! 
The summer ’s declining, 
And herdsmen must go. 
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ALPINE HUNTER ON AN OPPOSITE CRAG 


"Mid thundering mountains, on tottering bridge, 
Dreads not the bold hunter the perilous ridge. 
O’er ice-fields, undaunted, 
He wanders alone, 
Where blossoms no spring-time, 
Nor green thing is known. 
Beneath him the clouds in vast billows roll by, 
And the dwellings of men are all hid from his 
eye, 
Till the clouds yawn asunder; 
Then, glittering in green, 
Far down through the waters 
Gay meadows are seen. 
Friedrich von Schiller: “William Tell.” 


LUCERNE 


Es there is, 


Within an eagle’s flight, and less, a scene 
Still nobler if not fairer, (once again 
Would I behold it ere these eyes are closed, 
For I can say, “I also have been there!”) 
That sacred lake withdrawn among the hills, 
Its depth of waters flanked as with a wall 
Built by the giant-race before the flood; 
Where not a cross or chapel but inspires 
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Holy delight, lifting our thoughts to God 

From godlike men, —men in a barbarous age 

That dared assert their birthright, and displayed 

Deeds half divine, returning good for ill; 

That in the desert sowed the seeds of life, 

Framing a band of small Republics there, 

Which still exist, the envy of the world! 

Who would not land in each, and tread the 
ground,— 

Land where Tell leaped ashore,—and climbed to 
drink 

Of the three hallowed fountains? He that does, 

Comes back the better; and relates at home 

That he was met and greeted by a race 

Such as he read of in his boyish days, 

Such as Miltiades at Marathon 

Led, when he chased the Persians to their ships. 


There, while the well-known boat is heaving in, 
Piled with rude merchandise, or launching forth, 
Thronged with wild cattle for Italian fairs, 
There in the sunshine, ’mid their native snows, 
Children, let loose from school, contend to use 
The cross-bow of their fathers; and o’errun 
The rocky field where all, in every age, 
Assembling sit, like one great family, 

Forming alliances, enacting laws; 

Each cliff and headland and green promontory 
Graven to their eyes with records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship, and excite 
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Even ın the least, the lowliest, as he toils, 

A reverence nowhere else or felt or feigned; 
Their chronicler great Nature; and the volume 
Vast as her works,—above, below, around! 

The fisher on thy beach, Thermopylæ, 

Asks of the lettered stranger why he came, 
First from his lips to learn the glorious truth! 
And who that whets his scythe in Runnymede, 
Though but for them a slave, recalls to mind 
The barons in array, with their great charter? 
Among the everlasting Alps alone, 

There to burn on as in a sanctuary, 

Bright and unsullied lives the ethereal flame; 
And ’mid those scenes unchanged, unchangeable, 
Why should it ever die? 


Samuel Rogers. 


LUCERNE 


HORES of Lucerne! where many a wind- 
ing bay 
Shone beauteous to the morn’s returning 
ray; 
Where rosy tints upon the blue lake shone, 
_ And touched the rock with colors not their 
own; 
Who now, with eyes that swim in tenderness, 
Those scenes to every virtue dear shall bless! 
What pleasure now can the rich landscape yield, 
The sparkling cataract, the pendent field, 
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’Mid hoar declivities, the sunny tower 

Peering o’er beeches that its roof embower, 

And cottage tops with light smoke trailing slow 

O’er the gray vapors looming far below! 

Who shall ascend proud Pilate’s height, and 
mark 

The motley clouds sail o’er the champaign 
dark, 

Now breaking in fantastic forms, and now 

Dappling the distant promontory’s brow? 

Then when the sun, that lights the scene, rides 
high, 

And far away the scattered volumes fly, 

Look up to the great God that rules the world, 

By whom proud empires from their seats are 
hurled, 

And feel a glow of holy gratitude, 

That here, ’mid hollow glens and mountains 
rude, 

Far from Ambition’s march and Discord’s 
yell, 

Content with Love and Happiness should 
dwell. 

Who now along those banks shall, listening, 

stray, 

When evening lights each inlet west away, 

And hear the solitary boatman’s oar 

Dip duly as he nears the shaded shore; 

Or catch the whispers of the waterfall 

That through the ivied clefts swell musical? 
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These scenes, these sounds, could many a joy 
impart, 

With sadness mixed. The wandering youth, 
whose heart Ä 

Was sick with many sorrows, resting here 

At such an hour, forgot his starting tear; 

He felt a pensive calm, sweeter than sleep, 

Steal gently o’er his aching breast; the deep 

And clear repose of the unruffled lake 

His spirit seemed, unconscious, to partake; 

And still the water, as it whispered near, 

Or high woods, as they rustled, soothed his ear, 

Like the remembrance of a melody 

Heard in his infant, happy years gone by. 

Now in his distant country, when, with tears, 

The tale of ruffian violence he hears; 

Hears that the spot which smiled with lovely 
gleam, 

Like some sweet image of a ander dream, 

Upon his morning path, is drenched with gore, 

Its harmless tenants weltering on the shore; 

He will exclaim, whilst from his breast he draws 

A deep, deep sigh, “Avenge, O God, their 


> 
cause! William Lisle Bowles. 
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THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH 


N July, when the bees swarmed thick upon 

I the linden tops, 
And farmers gazed with pride and joy upon 

their ripening crops, 

The watchmen on our tall church towers, look- 
ing toward Willisow, 

Saw the stacked barley in a flame and the wheat- 
fields in a glow. 


For Archduke Leopold had come from Zurich 
by the lake, 

With lance, and bow, and banner spread, a dire 
revenge to take. 

On Monday morning, when the dew lay bright 
upon the corn, 

Each man of Sempach blew alarm upon his 
mountain horn. 


The young and old from fair Lucerne gathered 
to bar the way, 

The reapers threw their sickles down, and ran 
to join the fray: 

We knelt and prayed to heaven for strength, 
erying to God aloud; 

And lo! a rainbow rising shone against a thun- 
der-cloud. 
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Burghers of Berne, the lads of Schweitz, and 
Unterwalden’s best, 

Warriors of Uri, strong as bulls, were there 
among the rest; 

The oldest of our mountain priests had come to 
fight—not pray, 

Our women only kept at home upon that battle- 
day. 


The shepherds, sturdy wrestlers with the grim 
mountain bear, 

The chamois hunters, lithe and swift, mingle to- 
gether there; 

Rough boatmen from the mountain lakes, and 
fishermen by scores; 

The children only had been left to guard the nets 
and oars. 


The herdsmen joined us from their huts on the 
far mountain-side, 

Where cow-bells chimed among the pines, and 
far above in pride 

The granite peaks rose soaring up in snowy pin- 
nacles, 

Past glaciers’ ever gaping jaws and vultures’ 
citadels. 


The citizens of Zurich town under their banners 
stood, 

Their burly lances bleak and bare as any winter 
wood; 
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Geneva sent her archers stout, and swordsmen 
not a few, 
And over the brave men of Berne their great 
town banner blew. 
Walter Thornburg. 


THE PATRIOT’S PASSWORD ! 


N AKE way for liberty!” he cried, 
Made way for liberty, and died. 


In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 
A living wall, a human wood; 
A wall,— where every conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindred thousands grown, 
A rampart all assaults to bear, 
Till time to dust their frames should wear; 
A wood,—like that enchanted grove 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove, 
Where every silent tree possessed 
A spirit imprisoned in its breast, 
Which the first stroke of coming strife 
Might startle into hideous life; 
So still, so dense the Austrians stood, 
A living wall, a human wood. 
Impregnable their front appears, 
All-horrent with projected spears, 
!On the achievement of Arnold von Winkelried, at the 
battle of Sempach, in which the Swiss insurgents secured 


the freedom of their country, against the power of Austria, 
in the fourteenth century. 
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Whose polished points before them shine, 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to the sun. 


Opposed to these, a hovering band 
Contended for their fatherland; 
Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 
And beat their fetters into swords, 

On equal terms to fight their lords, 
And what insurgent rage had gained, 
In many a mortal fray maintained. 
Marshalled once more, at freedom’s call 
They came to conquer or to fall, 
Where he who conquered, he who fell, 
Was deemed a dead or living Tell; 
Such virtue had that patriot breathed, 
So to the soil his soul bequeathed, 

That wheresoe’er his arrows flew, 
Heroes in his own likeness grew, 

And warriors sprang from every sod, 
Which his awakening footstep trod. 


. e e e e 


It did depend on one indeed; 
Behold him,—Arnold Winkelried; 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 


` 
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“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 

Then ran, with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp; 
“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 

Their keen points crossed from side to side; 
He bowed amidst them, like a tree, 

And thus made way for liberty. 


James Montgomery. 


MOUNT PILATE 


E riseth alone, —alone and proud 
From the shore of an emerald sea; 
His crest hath a shroud of the crimson 
cloud, 
For a king of the Alps is he; 
Standing alone as a king should stand, 
With his foot on the fields of his own broad land. 


And never a storm from the stores of the north 
Comes sweeping along the sky, 
But it emptieth forth the first of its wrath 
On the crags of that mountain high; 
And the voice of those crags has a tale to tell 
That the heart of the hearer shall treasure well. 


A tale of a brow that was bound with gold, 
And a heart that was bowed with sin; 

Of a fierce deed told of the days of old 
That might never sweet mercy win, 
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Of legions in steel that were waiting by 
For the death of the God who could never die. 


Of a dear kind face that its kindness kept 
Dabbled with blood of its own; 

Of a lady who leapt from the sleep she slept 
To plead at a judgment throne; 

Of a cross, and a cry, and a night at noon, 

And the sun and the earth at a sickly swoon. 


But climb the crags when the storm has rule, 
And the spirit that rides the blast, 
And hark to his howl as he sweeps the pool 
Where the Roman groaned his last; 
And to thee shall the tongue of the tempest tell 
A record too sad for the poet’s shell. 
Edwin Arnold. 
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SAINT GALL 


AT THE CONVENT NEAR SAINT GALL 


OW sweet that valley, clothed in freshest 
green, 
With its neat city! whose white shining 
walls 
And villagelike circumference scarce recalls 
The form of any city we have seen, 
But looks like some small picture, so serene 
And still it lies! But hark! the convent-bell! 
What strange emotions in the bosom swell! 
And fair before, now doubly fair the scene. 
Such magic ’s in a sound. The mind is stored 
With images, requiring but a stroke, 
Or gentlest touch, to vibrate at each chord, 
And pleasurable feelings to evoke: 
It is a prism, whose hues are undisclosed 
Till acted on, and to its sun exposed. 


Our sweetest musings are delusions oft, 
As baseless as night dreams, or as the bow, 
Spanning the heavens, which from afar a glow 
Of beauty seems, radiant, at once, and soft, 
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Meet path for spirits when they pass aloft, 
But aérial and unreal. To my young mind, 
A convent brought up images refined 
And beautiful, till, standing ’neath their loft, 
I heard the sisters, gazing on the wall, 
Repeat and re-repeat their weary drawl, 
Which the damp vaults cast back as if in scorn; 
And learned that prayers ceased not, nor night 
nor day, 

Nor had for ages; when I turned away, 
Lamenting over creatures so forlorn. 

James Cochrane. 


SAVOY 


TO THE RIVER ARVE 


OT from the sands or cloven rocks 
N Thou rapid Arve! thy waters flow; 
Nor earth within its bosom locks 
Thy dark, unfathomed wells below. 
Thy springs are in the cloud, thy stream 
Begins to move and murmur first 
Where ice-peaks feel the noonday beam, 
Or rain-storms on the glacier burst. 


Born where the thunder and the blast, 
And morning’s earliest light are born, 
Thou rushest swoln, and loud, and fast, 
By these low homes, as if in scorn: 
Yet humbler springs yield purer waves; 
And brighter, glassier streams than thine, 
Sent up from earth’s unlighted caves, 
With heaven’s own beam and image shine. 


Yet stay! for here are flowers and trees; 
Warm rays on cottage roofs are here, 
And laugh of girls, and hum of bees,— 
Here linger till thy waves are clear. 
67 
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Thou heedest not, thou hastest on; 
From steep to steep thy torrent falls, 

Till, mingling with the mighty Rhone, 
It rests beneath Geneva’s walls. 


Rush on,—but were there one with me 
That loved me, I would light my hearth 
Here, where with God’s own majesty 
Are touched the features of the earth. 
By these old peaks, white, high, and vast, 
Still rising as the tempests beat, 
Here would I dwell, and sleep, at last, 
Among the blossoms at their feet. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF 
CHAMOUNI 


AST thou a charm to stay the morning- 
star 
In his steep course? So long he seems 
to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it . 
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As with a wedge! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, , 

Thy habitation from eternity! 

O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in 
prayer, 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my 

thought, 

Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy; 
Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing, there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven! 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale! 
O, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink; 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
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Co-herald,—wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 

Who called you forth from night and utter 
death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

Forever shattered and the same forever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 
JOY, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain,— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows! Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your 
feet ?— 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
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Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God! sing, ye meadow-streams with gladsome 
voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soullike 
sounds! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast,— 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with 
tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me,—rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
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Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


CHAMOUNY AT SUNRISE 


ROM the deep shadow of the silent fir- 
grove 
I lift my eyes, and trembling look on thee, 
Brow of eternity, thou dazzling peak, 
From whose calm height my dreaming spirit 
mounts 
And soars away into the infinite! 


Who sank the pillar in the lap of earth, 

Down deep, the pillar of eternal rock, 

On which thy mass stands firm, and firm hath 
stood 

While centuries on centuries rolled along? 

Who reared, up-towering through the vaulted 
blue, 

Mighty and bold, thy radiant countenance? 


Who poured you from on high with thunder- 
sound, 

Down from old winter’s everlasting realm, 

O jagged streams, o’er rock and through ravine? 

And whose almighty voice commanded loud, 
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“Here shall the stiffening billows rest awhile!” 

Whose finger points yon morning-star his 
course? 

Who fringed with blossom-wreaths the eternal 
frost? 

Whose name, O wild Arveiron, does thy din 

Of waves sound out in dreadful harmonies? + 


“Jehovah!” crashes in the bursting ice; 

Down through the gorge the rolling avalanche 
Carries the word in thunder to the vales. 
“Jehovah!” murmurs in the morning breeze, 
Along the trembling tree-tops; down below 

It whispers'in the purling, silvery brooks. 


Friederike Brunn. 


CHAMOUNY 


ET us turn to Chamouny that shields 
With rocks and gloomy woods her fertile 
fields: 

Five streams of ice amid her cots descend, 

And with wild flowers and blooming orchards 
blend ;— 

A scene more fair than what the Grecian feigns 

Of purple lights and ever vernal plains; 

Here all the seasons revel hand in hand: 

"Mid lawns and shades by breezy rivulets 
fanned, 

They sport beneath that mountain’s matchless 
height 
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That holds no commerce with the summer night. 

From age to age, throughout his lonely bounds 

The crash of ruin fitfully resounds; 

Appalling havoc! but serene his brow, 

Where daylight lingers on perpetual snow; 

Glitter the stars above, and all is black below. 
William Wordsworth. 


MONT BLANC 
ONT BLANC is the monarch of moun- 


tains: 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 


Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 


The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 


I am the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his caverned base — 
And what with me wouldst Thou? 
Lord Byron. 
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MONT BLANC 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI 


I 


HE everlasting universe of things 
Flows through the mind, and rolls its 
rapid waves, 
Now dark, now glittering, now reflecting gloom, 
Now lending splendor, where from secret 
- Springs 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters, —with a sound but half its own, 
Such as a feeble brook will oft assume 
In the wild woods, among the mountains lone, 
Where waterfalls around it leap forever, 
Where woods and winds contend, and a vast 

river 
Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves. 


II 


Thus thou, Ravine of Arve,—dark, deep ra- 
vine,— 

Thou many-colored, many-voiced vale, 

Over whose pines and crags and caverns sail 

Fast clouds, shadows, and sunbeams; awful 
scene 

Where power in likeness of the Arve comes 
down, 
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From the ice-gulfs that gird his secret throne, 

Bursting through these dark mountains like the 
flame 

Of lightning through the tempest,—thou dost 
lie, 

The giant brood of pines around thee clinging, 

Children of elder time, in whose devotion 

The chainless winds still come and ever came 

To drink their odors, and their mighty swinging 

To hear,—an old and solemn harmony; 

Thine earthly rainbows stretched across the 
sweep 

Of the ethereal waterfall, whose veil 

Robes some unsculptured image; the strange 
sleep 

Which, when the voices of the desert fail, 

Wraps all in its own deep eternity; 

Thy caverns echoing to the Arve’s commotion 

A loud, lone sound, no other sound can tame: 

Thou art pervaded with that ceaseless motion, 

Thou art the path of that unresting sound, 

Dizzy ravine! and when I gaze on thee, 

I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 

To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind, which passively 

Now renders and receives fast influencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around; 

One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering 
wings 
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Now float above thy darkness, and now rest 
Where that or thou art no unbidden guest, 
In the still cave of the witch Poesy, 
Seeking among the shadows that pass by, 
Ghosts of all things that are, some shade of thee, 
Some phantom, some faint image; till the breast 
From which they fled recalls them, thou art 
there! 


III 


Some say that gleams of a remoter world 

Visit the soul in sleep,—that death is slumber, 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and live. I look on high; 
Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 

The veil of life and death? or do I lie 

In dream, and does the mightier world of sleep 
Speed far around and inaccessibly 

Its circles? for the very spirit fails, 

Driven like a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanishes among the viewless gales! 

Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 

Mont Blanc appears, still, snowy, and serene,— 
Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pile round it, ice and rock; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 

Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps; 

A desert peopled by the storms alone, 

Save when the eagle brings some hunter’s bone, 
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And the wolf tracks her there,—how hideously 

Its shapes are heaped around! rude, bare, and 
high, 

Ghastly, and scarred, and riven. Is this the 
scene 

Where the old earthquake-demon taught her 
young 

Ruin? Were these their toys? or did a sea 

Of fire envelop once this silent snow? 

None can reply,—all seems eternal now. 

The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 

Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 

So solemn, so serene, that man may be 

But for such faith with nature reconciled; 

Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 

Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 

By all, but which the wise and great and good 

Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. 


IV 


The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams, 
Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 
Within the dedal earth; lightning, and rain, 
Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane, 
The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 
Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 
Holds every future leaf and flower,—the bound 
With which from that detested trance they 
leap; 
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The works and ways of man, their death and 
birth, 

And that of him, and all that his may be; 

All things that move and breathe with toil and 
sound 

Are born and die, revolve, subside, and swell. 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible: 

And this, the naked countenance of earth, 

On which I gaze, even these primeval mountains, 

Teach the adverting mind. The glaciers creep, 

Like snakes that watch their prey, from their 
far fountains, 

Slowly rolling on; there, many a precipice 

Frost and the sun in scorn of mortal power 

Have piled,—dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death, distinct with many a tower, 

And wall impregnable of beaming ice. 

Yet not a city, but a flood of ruin 

Is there, that from the boundaries of the sky 

Rolls its perpetual stream; vast pines are strew- 
ing 

Its destined path, or in the mangled soil 

Branchless and shattered stand: the rocks, 
drawn down 

From yon remotest waste, have overthrown 

The limits of the dead and living world, 

Never to be reclaimed. The dwelling-place 

Of insects, beasts, and birds becomes its spoil; 

Their food and their retreat forever gone, 
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So much of life and joy is lost. The race 

Of man flies far in dread: his work and dwelling 

Vanish, like smoke before the tempest’s stream, 

And their place is not known. Below, vast caves 

Shine in the rushing torrent’s restless gleam, 

Which from those secret chasms in tumult well- 
ing 

Meet in the Vale, and one majestic river, 

The breath and blood of distant lands, forever 

Rolls its loud waters to the ocean waves, 

Breathes its swift vapors to the circling air. 


v 


Mont Blanc yet gleams on high: the power is 
there, 

The still and solemn power of many sights 

And many sounds, and much of life and death. 

In the calm darkness of the moonless nights, 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 

Upon that mountain; none beholds them there, 

Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun, 

Or the star-beams dart through them; winds 
contend 

Silently there, and heap the snow, with breath 

Rapid and strong, but silently! Its home 

The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 

Keeps innocently, and like vapor broods 

Over the snow. The secret strength of things, 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
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Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! 
And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and 
sea, 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy? 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


TO A FLOWER ON THE SKIRTS OF 
MONT BLANC 


ITH heart not yet half rested from 
Mont Blanc, 
O’er thee, small flower, my wearied eyes 
I bent, 
And rested on that humbler vision long. 
Is there less beauty in thy purple tent 
Outspread, perchance a boundless firmament 
O’er viewless myriads which beneath thee 
throng, 
Than in that mount whose sides, with ruin hung, 
Frown o’er black glens and gorges thunder- 
rent? 
Is there less mystery? Wisely if we ponder, 
Thine is the mightier marvel. Life in thee 
Is strong as in cherubic wings that wander, 
Seeking the limits of Infinity ;— 
Life, life to be transmitted, not to expire 
Till yonder snowy vault shall melt in the last 


fire! Aubrey de Vere. 
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THE COMING OF MONT BLANC 


UNNING along the high level 
Of Jura, wild and hard, 
With the charms of the great Rhone 
Valley yet lingering in my eyes, — 
I heard the porter out calling 
The station-name “Bellegarde!” 
And then in a moment later I saw wedded earth 
and skies. 


A snow-bank reached to heaven, 
And the clouds below its crown 
Seemed shrinking off from its summit in a nat- 
ural fear and awe;— 
Great feathery swales suggesting 
The lightness of eider-down, 
And held in that air-solution by nature’s chemi- 
cal law. 


And there, but a little eastward, 
Slim needles, greenly white, 
Thrust up through the higher strata their points 
so fatal keen; 
Catching and breaking and changing 
The wonderful play of light, 
But never losing that radiance denied to the 
lowlands mean. 


The great white Alps, and their monarch, 
Mont Blanc of the royal fame, 
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And the Aiguillettes resplendent, that hem the 
robes of a king: 
These were the long-sought glories 
That to me that moment came; 
And the hour must be far, far distant, an an- 
swering thrill to bring. 


It seemed as if toil and danger, 
As if absence and pain and grief, 
In that one supremest moment were a thousand 
times repaid,— 
Like slaking the drouth of the thirsty, 
And giving the sick relief, 
And allowing the tired to slumber in the cool 
and pleasant shade. 


“Mont Blanc!” I cried; I remember 
How calmer companions stared 
And looked, from the carriage window to see 
me insanely leap: 
“Mont Blanc!—Thy throne, Almighty !— 
And thine eye its brow has dared, 
As we have so often dreamed in our broken 
prophetic sleep!” 


“How far away? Is it twenty, 
Is it thirty, or fifty miles?” 
And a pleasant voice makes answer, of a Swiss 
beside us there, 
While her face is lit with the calmest 
Of sweet, compassionate smiles: 
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“T is an hundred miles from here the great 
mountain heaves in air.” 


An hundred miles! So reach us 
At a distance beggaring thought, 
The great deeds that the wise and the mighty 
have done to exalt our race! 
So the might of the art creative, 
And the marvels it has wrought, 
Outstrip the thought that is laggard and make 
vassals of time and space! 


Since then, by sunlight, by moonlight, 
At soft eve and radiant morn, 
I have watched the Alpine monarch and studied 
his smile and frown ;— 
Have seen moraine and glacier 
Where ice-bound rivers are born, 
And passed the spot where the avalanche comes 
crashing and thundering down. 


But he gives me no hour exultant 
Like that when I seemed to choke, 
On the wooded heights of Jura, with a pleasure 
akin to pain,— 
When the wild white Alpine glory 
To my waiting spirit spoke, 
And the scene was forever pictured on the 
nerves of heart and brain. 
Henry Morford. 
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MONT BLANC REVISITED 


MOUNT beloved! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire; 
O mount beloved! thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste 
And reverent desire. 


They meet me ’midst thy shadows cold,— 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt, 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
And compassed all around. 


O happy if His will were so, 

To give me manna here for snow, 
And, by the torrent side, 

To lead me as he leads his flocks 

Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 
In peace unterrified ; 


Since, from the things that trustful rest,— 
The partridge on her purple nest, 
The marmot in his den,— 
God wins a worship more resigned, 
A purer praise than He can find 
Upon the lips of men. 
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Alas for man! who hath no sense 

Of gratefulness nor confidence, 
But still rejects and raves; 

That all God’s love can hardly win 

One soul from taking pride in sin, 
And pleasure over graves. 


Yet let me not, like him who trod 

In wrath of old the Mount of God, 
Forget the thousands left; 

Lest haply, when I seek his face, 

The whirlwind of the cave replace 
The glory of the cleft. 


But teach me, God, a milder thought, 
Lest I, of all Thy blood has bought, 
Least honorable be; 
And this, that moves me to condemn, 
Be rather want of love for them 
Than jealousy for Thee. 
John Ruskin. 


MONT BLANC 


ee very day, 


From a bare ridge we also first beheld 

Unveiled the summit of Mont Blanc; and 
grieved 

To have a soulless image on the eye 

That had usurped upon a living thought 
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That never more could be. The wondrous Vale 
Of Chamouny stretched far below, and soon 
With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves, 
Five rivers broad and vast, made rich amends, 
And reconciled us to realities; 
There small birds warble from the leafy trees, 
The eagle soars high in the element, 
There doth the reaper bind the yellow sheaf, 
The maiden spread the haycock in the sun, 
While Winter like a well-tamed lion walks, 
Descending from the mountain to make sport 
Among the cottagers by beds of flowers. 
William Wordsworth. 
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TILL in the vivid freshness of a dream, 
The pageant haunts me as it met our eyes! 
Still, with those white-robed shapes—a liv- 

ing stream, 
The glacier pillars join in solemn guise 
For the same service, by mysterious ties; 
Numbers exceeding credible account 
Of number, pure and silent votaries 
Issuing or issued from a wintry fount; 
The impenetrable heart of that exalted mount! 


They, too, who send so far a holy gleam 
While they the church engird with motion slow, 
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A product of that awful mountain seem, 
Poured from his vaults of everlasting snow; 
Not virgin lilies marshalled in bright row, 

Not swans descending with the stealthy tide, 

A livelier sisterly resemblance show 

Than the fair forms, that in long order glide, 
Bear to the glacier band—those shapes aloft 


descried. William Wordsworth. 


MONT BLANC AT SUNSET 


9 WAS late—the sun had almost shone 
His last and best when I ran on 
Anxious to reach that splendid view 

Before the daybeams quite withdrew 

And feeling as all feel on first 

Approaching scenes where, they are told, 

Such glories on their eyes will burst 

As youthful bards in dreams behold. 


°T was distant yet and as I ran 

Full often was my wistful gaze 
Turned to the sun who now began 

To call in all his out-post: rays, 
And form a denser march of light, 
Such as beseems a hero’s flight. 
Oh, how I wisht for Joshua’s power, 
To stay the brightness of that hour? 
But no—the sun still less became, 

Diminisht to a speck as splendid 
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And small as were those tongues of flame, 
That on the apostles’ heads descended! 


"T was at this instant—while there glowed 
This last, intensest gleam of light— 
Suddenly thro’ the opening road 
The valley burst upon my sight! 
That glorious valley with its lake 
And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
Mighty and pure and fit to make 
The ramparts of a godhead’s dwelling. 


I stood entranced—as rabbins say 
This whole assembled, gazing world 
Will stand, upon that awful day, 
When the ark’s light aloft unfurled 
Among the opening clouds shall shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign! 


Mighty Mont Blanc, thou wert to me 
That minute, with thy brow in heaven, 
As sure a sign of deity 
As e’er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 
To live my life twice o’er again, 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget, 
The dream, the trance that rapt me then! 


’T was all that consciousness of power 
And life, beyond this mortal hour ;— 
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Those mountings of the soul within 
At thoughts of heaven—as birds begin 
By instinct in the cage to rise, 
When near their time for change of skies ;— 
That proud assurance of our claim 
To rank among the sons of light, 
Mingled with shame—oh bitter shame!— 
At having riskt that splendid right, 
For aught that earth thro’ all its range 
Of glories offers in exchange! 
"T was all this, at that instant brought 
Like breaking sunshine o’er my thought— 
’T was all this, kindled to a glow 
Of sacred zeal which could it shine 
Thus purely ever man might grow, 
Even upon earth a thing divine, 
And be once more the creature made 
To walk unstained the Elysian shade! 


No, never shall -I lose the trace 
Of what I’ve felt in this bright place. 
And should my spirit’s hope grow weak, 
Should I, oh God! e’er doubt thy power, 
This mighty scene again Ill seek, 
At the same calm and glowing hour, 
And here at the sublimest shrine 
That Nature ever reared to Thee 
Rekindle all that hope divine 
And feel my immortality! 


Thomas Moore. 
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MONT BLANC 
ERE rest, my soul, from meteor 
dreams; 
And thou, my song, find rest. The 
streams 


That left at morn yon mountain’s brow 
Are sleeping with Locarno now. 
Though heaven in rapture finds her peace, 
Earth seeks, perforce, from joy release. 
Gaze on those skies at once o’er all the earth 
Dissolving in a bath of purple dews, 
And spread thy soul abroad as widely forth 
Till love thy soul, as heaven the snows, suffuse. 
Gaze, gaze on heaven; and mark, his clouds 
among, 
The sun, emerging in his luminous might: 
Gaze on the earth; and mark, o’er all, Mont 
Blane, 
Answering that sinking orb with light for 
light: 
He sinks,—is set,—but upwards without end 
Two mighty beams, diverging, 

Like hands in benediction raised, extend; 
From the great deep a crimson mist is surging; 
The peaks all round are funeral pyres 

On which the flaming day expires; 
Strange gleams, each moment ten times 
bright, 
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Shoot round, transfiguring as they smite 
All spaces of the empyreal height, — 
Deep gleams, high words which God to man 
doth speak; 
From peak to solemn peak in order driven 
They speed,—a loftier vision dost thou seek? 
Rise then, —to Heaven! 
Aubrey de Vere. 


A VISION OF MONT BLANC 


HE dying at last of these splendors away 
From peak after peak, till they left but a 
ray, 
One roseate ray, that, too precious to fly, 
O’er the mighty of mountains still glowingly 
hung, 
Like the last sunny step of Astrea, when high, 
From the summit of earth to Elysium she 
sprung! 
And those infinite Alps stretching out from the 
sight 
Till they mingled with heaven, now shorn of 
their light, 
Stood lofty and lifeless and pale in the sky, 
Like the ghosts of a giant creation gone by! 


That scene—I have viewed it this evening again, 
By the same brilliant light that hung over it 
then— | 
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The valley, the lake in their tenderest charms— 
Mont Blanc in his awfulest pomp—and the 
whole 
A bright picture of beauty, reclined in the arms 
Of sublimity, bridegroom elect of her soul! 
But where are the mountains that round me at 
first 
One dazzling horizon of miracles burst? 
Those Alps beyond Alps, without end swelling 


on 
Like the waves of eternity—where are they 
gone? 
Clouds—clouds—they were nothing but clouds, 
after all! 
That chain of Mont Blanc’s, which my fancy 
flew o’er, 
With a wonder that naught on this earth can 
recall, 
Were but clouds of the evening and now are 
no more. 


Thomas Moore. 
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THE ALPS 


DAY 


HE mountains of this glorious land 
Are conscious beings to mine eye, 
When at the break of day they stand 
Like giants lboking through the sky, 
To hail the sun’s unrisen car, 
That gilds their diadems of snow; 
While one by one, as star by star, 
Their peaks in ether glow. 


Their silent presence fills my soul, 
When to the horizontal ray, 

The many-tinctured vapors roll 
In evanescent wreaths away, 

And leave them naked on the scene, 
The emblems of eternity, 

The same as they have ever been, 
And shall forever be. 


Yet, through the valley while I range, 

Their cliffs, like images in dreams, 
Color and shape and station change; 

Here crags and caverns, woods and streams 
And seas of adamantine ice, 

With gardens, vineyards, fields embraced, 
Open a way to Paradise, 

Through all the splendid waste. 
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The goats are hanging on the rocks, 
Wide through their pastures roam the herds; 
Peace on the uplands feeds her flocks, 
Till suddenly the king of birds 
Pouncing a lamb, they start for fear; 
He bears his bleating prize on high; 
The well-known plaint his nestlings hear, 
And raise a ravening cry. 


The sun in morning freshness shines; 
At noon behold his orb o’ercast; 

Hollow and dreary o’er the pines, 
Like distant ocean, moans the blast; 

The mountains darken at the sound, 
Put on their armor, and anon, 

In panoply of clouds wrapt round, 
Their forms from sight are gone. 


Hark! war in heaven!—the battle-shout 
Of thunder rends the echoing air; 
Lo! war in heaven!—thick-flashing out 
Through torrent-rains red lightnings glare, 
As though the Alps, with mortal ire, 
At once a thousand voices raised, 
And with a thousand swords of fire 
At once in conflict blazed. 
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NIGHT 


Come, golden Evening, in the west 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 
O’er all the mountain-tops:— T is done; 
The deluge ceases; bold and bright 
The rainbow shoots from hill to hill; 
Down sinks the sun; on presses night; 
—Mont Blanc is lovely still. 


There take thy stand, my spirit;—spread 

The world of shadows at thy feet; 
And mark how calmly, overhead, 

The stars like saints in glory meet: 
While hid in solitude sublime, 

Methinks I muse on Nature’s tomb, 
And hear the passing foot of Time 

Step through the gloom. 


All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss; 
Invisible, the ear alone 
Follows the uproar till it dies; — 
Echo on echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep replies. 


Silence again the darkness seals,— 
Darkness that may be felt;—but soon 
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The silver-clouded east reveals 

The midnight spectre of the moon; 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet, o’er the host of heaven supreme, 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn 

With her awakening beam. 


Ha! at her touch these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear; 
With blacker shadows, ghastlier lights, 
Enlarging as she climbs the sphere; 
A crowd of apparitions pale! 
I hold my breath in chill suspense,— 
They seem so exquisitely frail,— 
Lest they should vanish hence. 


I breathe again, I freely breathe; 
Lake of Geneva! thee I trace, 
Like Dian’s crescent far beneath, 
And beautiful as Dian’s face. 
Pride of this land of liberty! 
All that thy waves reflect I love; 
Where heaven itself, brought down to 
Looks fairer than above. 


Safe on thy banks again I stray, 
The trance of poesy is o’er, 

And I am here at dawn of day, 
Gazing on mountains as before; 
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For all the strange mutations wrought 
Were magic feats of my own mind; 

Thus, in the fairy-land of thought, 
Whate’er I seek I find. 


Yet, O ye everlasting hills! 
Buildings of God not made with hands, 
Whose word performs whate’er he wills, 
Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands; 
Can there be eyes that look on you, 
Till tears of rapture make them dim, 
Nor in his works the Maker view, 
Then lose his works in him? 


By me, when I behold him not 

Or love him not when I behold, 
Be all I ever knew forgot; 

My pulse stand still, my heart grow cold; 
Transformed to ice, *twixt earth and sky, 

On yonder cliff my form be seen, 
That all may ask, but none reply, 

What my offence hath been. 

James Montgomery. 


Tue Dents D’OcHE, Savoy ALPS 


“Yet, O ye everlasting hills! 
Buildings of God not made with hands.” 


— James. Montgomery. 
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HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS 


UT now, the o’erhanging Alps, in prospect 
near, 

Efface remembered toils in future fear. 
While with eternal frost, with hailstones piled, 
The ice of ages grasps those summits wild. 
Stiffening with snow the mountain soars in air, 
And fronts the rising sun, unmelted by the glare. 
As the Tartarean gulf, beneath the ground, 
Yawns to the gloomy lake in hell’s profound; 
So high earth’s heaving mass the air invades, 
And shrouds the heaven with intercepting shades. 
No Spring, no Summer, strews its glories here; 
Lone Winter dwells upon these summits drear, 
And guards his mansion round the endless year, 
Mustering from far around his grisly form 
Black rains, and hailstone showers, and clouds 

of storm. 
Here in their wrathful kingdom whirlwinds 
roam, 
And the blasts struggle in their Alpine home. 
The upward sight a swimming darkness shrouds, 
And the es crags recede into the clouds. 


O’er reed Ken and icy ERN ER 
Thus climb they, ’midst the mountain solitude; 
And from the rocky summits, haggard, show 
Their half-wild visage, clotted thick with snow. 
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Continual drizzlings of the drifting air 
Scar their rough cheeks, and stiffen in their hair. 
Now poured from craggy dens, a headlong force, 
The Alpine hordes hang threatening on their 
Course; 
Track the known thickets, beat the mountain 
snow, 
Bound o’er the steeps, and hovering hem the foe. 
Here changed the scene; the snows were crim- 
soned o’er, 
The hard ice trickled to the tepid gore. 
With pawing hoof the courser delved the ground, 
And rigid frost his clinging fetlock bound: 
Nor yet his slippery fall the peril ends; 
The fracturing ice the bony socket rends. 
Twelve times they measured the long light of day, 
And night’s bleak gloom, and urged through 
wounds their way; 
Till on the topmost ridge their camp was flung, 
High o’er the steepy crags, in airy distance, 
hung. 
Silius Italicus. Tr. Charles Abraham Elton. 
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BRUNNEN 


N the princely towers of Berne 
Fell the Gallic thunder-stroke; 
To the lake of poor Lucerne, 
All submitted to the yoke. 


Reding then his standard raised, 
Drew his sword on Brunnen’s plain; 
But in vain his banner blazed, 
Reding drew his sword in vain. 


Where our conquering fathers died, 
Where their awful bones repose, 

Thrice the battle’s fate he tried, 
Thrice o’erthrew his country’s foes. 


Happy then were those who fell 
Fighting on their fathers’ graves! 

Wretched those who lived to tell 
Treason made the victors slaves! 


Thus my country’s life retired, 
Slowly driven from part to part; 
Underwalden last expired, 
Underwalden was the heart. 
101 
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In the valley of their birth, 

Where our guardian mountains stand; 
In the eye of heaven and earth, 

Met the warriors of our land. 


Like their sires in olden time, 
Armed they met in stern debate; 

While in every breast sublime 
Glowed the spirit of the state. 


Gallia’s menace fired their blood: 

With one heart and voice they rose; 
Hand in hand the heroes stood, 

And defied their faithless foes. 


Then to heaven, in calm despair, 
As they turned the tearless eye, 
By their country’s wrongs they sware 
With their country’s rights to die. 
James Montgomery. 


EINSIEDELN ABBEY 


? M” savage rocks, and seas of snow that 


shine, 
Between interminable tracts of pine, 


Within a temple stands an awful shrine, 
By an uncertain light revealed, that falls 
On the mute image and the troubled walls. 
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O, give not me that eye of hard disdain 

That views, undimmed, Einsiedeln’s wretched 
fane. 

While ghastly faces through the gloom appear, 

Abortive joy, and hope that works in fear; 

While prayer contends with silenced agony, 

Surely in other thoughts contempt may die. 

If the sad grave of human ignorance bear 

One flower of hope, O, pass and leave it there! 

The tall sun, pausing on an Alpine spire, 

Flings o’er the wilderness a stream of fire: 

Now meet we other pilgrims ere the day 

Close on the remnant of their weary way; 

While they are drawing toward the sacred floor 

Where, so they fondly think, the worm shall 
gnaw no more. 

How gayly murmur and how sweetly taste 

The fountains reared for them amid the waste! 

Their thirst they slake; they wash their toil-worn 
feet, 

And some with tears of joy each other greet. 

Yes, I must see you when ye first behold 

Those holy turrets tipped with evening gold, 

In that glad moment will for you a sigh 

Be heaved, of charitable sympathy; 

In that glad moment when your hands are prest 

In mute devotion on the thankful breast! 

William Wordsworth. 
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THE MONASTERY OF MARIA EINSIEDELN 


S WAS eventide in summer’s glorious 
prime 

When walking lonely, ’mong the Alpine 
chain, 


I first beheld Einsiedeln’s hallowed fane, 
In the pure air serene, majestic climb, 
And heard her Ave Mary softly chime: 
And lo! ev’n while I gazed, along the plain 
The monks walked forth, to bless the pilgrim 

train, 
Who came from far to expiate their crime. 
I then was but a stripling in my teens, 
Delighting in all legendary lore; 
Imagination revelled in such scenes; 
Then judge my joy, to see what tales of yore 
Of pilgrims, monks, and their dear lady, taught, 
Before me thus, all unexpected, brought! 

James Cochrane. 


GOLDAU 


N everlasting hill was torn 
From its eternal base, and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapors drest, 
To where a people are at rest! 


Slowly it came in its mountain wrath, 
And the forests vanished before its path, 
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And the rude cliffs bowed, and the waters fled, 

And the living were buried, while over their 
head 

They heard the full march of their foe as he 
sped, 

And the valley of life was the tomb of the dead! 


The clouds were all bright: no lightnings flew, 

And over that valley no death-blast blew; 

No storm passed by on his cloudy wing, 

No twang was heard from the sky-archer’s 
string; 

But the dark, dim hill in its strength came down, 

While the shedding of day on its summit was 
thrown,— 

A glory all light, like a wind-wreathed crown,— 

While the tame bird flew to the vulture’s nest, 

And the vulture forbore in that hour to molest. 


The mountain sepulchre of all I loved! 

The villages sank, and the monarch trees 

Leaned back from the encountering breeze, 
While this tremendous pageant moved! 
The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 
Came down from his rock, and his path is shown, 

In barrenness and ruin, where 

The secret of his power lies bare, 

His rocks in nakedness arise, 

His desolation mocks the skies. 

John Neal. 
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THE ROAD TO KUSSNACHT 


TELL’S SOLILOQUY 


E must needs come along this hollow pass; 
No other road will lead to Kiissnacht. 
Here 

P 11 do the deed. The opportunity 
Is favorable; behind yon elder-bush 
I’ll hide me, and shoot down the fatal shaft; 
The narrow way shall shield me from pursuit. 
Now, Gessler, settle thy account with Heaven! 
”T is time thou wert gone hence,—thy hour is up. 


Come forth, thou sometimes source of bitter 
pain, 
My costly jewel now, my highest joy,— 
' Soon thou shalt find a mark, which never yet 
The voice of pity or of woe might pierce. 
"T will not be proof ’gainst thee,—and, trusty 
string! 
Thou that so oft hast done me faithful service 
In games of pleasure, oh, forsake me not 
Now in this hour of awful earnestness! 
Only this once hold fast, true sinew! thou 
That hast so oft winged me the stinging shaft,— 
If all in vain this once the bow I bend, 
No second arrow have I here to send. 


Upon this bench of stone I’ll seat myself, 
Where oft the traveller rests him by the way,— 
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For here no home is found. Each hurries on, 
Nor stops to ask another’s sorrows. Here 
The anxious peddler passes by,—the light 
Thinly clad pilgrim and the pious monk,— 
The gloomy robber and the gay musician,— 
The carrier with his heavy-laden steed, 

Who comes from farthest habitable lands, 
For every road conducts to the world’s end. 
With busy steps they hasten on their way 
Each to his several business. Mine is murder! 


Time was, dear children, if your sire went out, 

There was rejoicing, when he came again; 

For ever on ’s return he brought you home 

Some lovely Alpine flower or rare bird, 

Or other wondrous offspring of the mountains. 
Now 

He seeks for other spoil; on the wild way 

He sits with murderous thoughts. His foeman’s 
life,— 

It is for that your sire is lurking now. 

And yet on you alone he thinks as ever, 

Dear children, to protect your innocent heads, 

And save you from the tyrant’s vengeance, now 

He ’s forced with deadly aim to bend his bow! 


I lie in wait for nobler game. The hunter 

Tires not of roaming all the livelong day 

In stern midwinter, making perilous leaps 
From rock to rock, or climbing slippery heights, 
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Gluing his path with blood, and all for what? 
All to entrap a miserable chamois! 


Here is a far more costly prize at stake, 
The heart of the fell foe who seeks my life. 


All my life long this bow has been to me 

My most familiar friend. I ’ve trained myself 

By rules of archery, and oftentimes 

I ’ve pierced the target-spot and brought me 

home 

Full many a noble prize from shooting-match. 

To-day I’ll make my master-shot, and win 

The proudest prize in all the mountains round. 
Friedrich von Schiller. 


THE BATTLE OF MORGARTEN ! 


HE wine-month shone in its golden prime, 
And the red grapes clustering hung, 
But a deeper sound through the Switzer’s 
clime, 
Than the vintage music, rung,— 
A sound through vaulted cave, 
A sound through echoing glen, 
Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave; 

"T was the tread of steel-girt men. 

‘In the year 1315, Switzerland was invaded by Duke 
Leopold of Austria, with a formidable army. It is well at- 
tested that this prince repeatedly declared he ‘‘would 
trample the audacious rustics under his feet,’’ and that he 


had procured a large stock of cordage for the purpose of 
binding their chiefs and putting them to death. 
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And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 
"Midst the ancient rocks was blown, 
Till the Alps replied to that voice of war 
With a thousand of their own. 
And through the forest glooms 
Flashed helmets to the day, 
And the winds were tossing knightly plumes, 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 


In Hasli’s wilds there was gleaming steel, 
As the host of the Austrian passed; 
And the Schreckhorn’s rocks, with a savage peal, 
Made mirth of his clarion’s blast. 
Up ‘midst the Righi snows 
The stormy march was heard, 
With the charger’s tramp, whence fire-sparks 
rose, 
And the leader’s gathering word. 


But a band, the noblest band of all, 
Through the rude Morgarten strait, 
With blazoned streamers and lances tall, 

Moved onwards, in princely state. 
They came with heavy chains 

For the race despised so long,— 

But amidst his Alp-domains 
The herdsman’s arm is strong! 


The sun was reddening the clouds of morn 
When they entered the rock-defile, 
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And shrill as a joyous hunter’s horn 
Their bugles rung the while. 
But on the misty height, 
Where the mountain-people stood, 
There was stillness, as of night, 
When storms at distance brood. 


There was stillness, as of deep dead night, 
And a pause,—but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering 
might 
Of the hostile shield and spear. 
On wound those columns bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
But they looked not to the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 


The pass was filled with their serried power, 
All helmed and mail-arrayed, 
And their steps had sounds like a thunder- 
shower 
In the rustling forest-shade. 
There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemmed in by cliff and flood, 
When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 


And the mighty rocks came bounding down, 
Their startled foes among, 

With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown— 
O the herdsman’s arm is strong! 
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They came, like lauwine hurled 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy 
world, 
And the pines are borne away. 


The fir-woods crashed on the mountain-side, 
And the Switzers rush from high, 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and pride 
Of the Austrian chivalry: 
Like hunters of the deer, 
They stormed the narrow dell, 
And first in the shock, with Uri’s spear, 
Was the arm of William Tell. 


There was tumult in the crowded strait, 
And acry of wild dismay, 
And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant's hand that day! 
And the empire’s banner then, 
From its place of waving free, 
Went down before the shepherd-men, 
The men of the forest-sea. 


With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 
The cuirass and the shield, 
And the war-horse dashed to the reddening lake, 
From the reapers of the field! 
The field,—but not of sheaves,— 
Proud crests and pennons lay 
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Strewn o’er it thick as the birch-wood leaves 
In the autumn-tempest’s way. 


Oh, the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, 
When the Austrian turned to fly, 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelmed was seen, 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 


But the sons of the land which the freeman tills 
Went back from the battle-toil 
To their cabin-homes ’midst the deep green hills, 
All burdened with royal spoil. 
There were songs and festal fires 
On the soaring Alps that night, 
When children sprung to greet their sires, 
From the wild Morgarten fight. 


Felicia Hemans. 


MOUNT RIGHI 


EEK Virgin Mother, more benign 
Than fairest Star, upon the height 


Of thy own mountain, set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep, 
What eye can look upon thy shrine 
Untroubled at the sight? 
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These crowded offerings as they hang 
In sign of misery relieved; 

Even these, without intent of theirs, 
Report of comfortless despairs, 


Of many a deep and cureless pang 
And confidence deceived. 


To Thee, in this aérial cleft, 

As to a common centre, tend 

All sufferers that no more rely 
On mortal succor—all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope bereft, 
Nor wish for earthly friend. 


And hence, O Virgin Mother mild! 

Though plenteous flowers around thee blow 
Not only from the dreary strife 

Of Winter, but the storms of life, 

Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled, 

Our Lady of the Snow. 


Even for the Man who stops not here, 
But down the irriguous valley hies, 

Thy very name, O Lady! flings, 

O’er blooming fields and gushing springs, 
A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And chastening sympathies! 


Nor falls that intermingling shade 
To summer-gladsomeness unkind: 
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It chastens only to requite 

With gleams of fresher, purer light; 
While, o’er the flower-enamelled glade, 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 


But on!—a tempting downward way, 
A verdant path before us lies; 
Clear shines the glorious sun above; 
Then give free course to joy and love, 
Deeming the evil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise. 

William Wordsworth. 


ON THE RIGHI 


N the Righi Kulm we stood, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 
While the morning’s crimson flood 
Streamed along the eastern sky. 
Reddened every mountain peak 
Into rose, from twilight dun; 
But the blush upon her cheek 
Was not lighted by the sun! 


On the Righi Kulm we sat, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 
Plucking bluebells for her hat 
From a mound that blossomed nigh. 


“We are near to heaven,” she sighed, 
While her raven lashes fell. 
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“Nearer,” softly 1 replied, 
“Than the mountain's height may tell.” 


Down the Righi's side we sped, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 

But her morning blush had fled, 
And the bluebells all were dry. 
Of the height the dream was born; 

Of the lower air it died; 
And the passion of the morn 
Flagged and fell at eventide. 


From the breast of blue Lucerne 
Lovely Floribel and I 
Saw the brand of sunset burn 
On the Righi Kulm, and die. 
And we wondered, gazing thus, 
If our dream would still remain 
On the height, and wait for us 
Till we climb to heaven again! 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. 
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SOLOTHURN 


HERE, below the steep of Jura, 
Rocky Solothurn is seen, 
Sweetly nestling in the mountains, 
Lies a deep and wild ravine. 


Up toward heaven the stone Colossi 
Soar above the vale so high, 

Gloomy firs fling out their branches 
Grimly, there, athwart the sky. 


Down below, among the bushes, 
Bright the rivulet glides along, 
In the pilgrim’s ear it murmurs 


Like a holy convent song. 
Heinrich von Laufenberg. 
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THE STYRIAN ALPS 


N Steyermark,—green Steyermark, 

The fields are bright and the forests dark,— 

Bright with the maids that bind the sheaves, 
Dark with the arches of whispering leaves! 
Voices and streams and sweet bells chime 
Over the land, in the harvest-time, 
And the blithest songs of the finch and lark 
Are heard in the orchards of Steyermark. 


In Steyermark,—old Steyermark, 
The mountain summits are white and stark; 
The rough winds furrow their trackless snow, 
But the mirrors of crystal are smooth below; 
The stormy Danube clasps the wave 
That downward sweeps with the Drave and 
Save, 
And the Euxine is whitened with many a bark, 
Freighted with ores of Steyermark! 
1 
In Steyermark,—rough Steyermark, 
The anvils ring from dawn till dark; 
The molten streams of the furnace glare, 
Blurring with crimson the midnight air; 
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The lusty voices of forgemen chord, 

Chanting the ballad of Siegfried’s Sword, 

While the hammers swung by their arms so 
stark 

Strike to the music of Steyermark! 


In Steyermark,—dear Steyermark, 
Each heart is light as the morning lark; 
There men are framed in the manly mould 
Of their stalwart sires, of the times of old, 
And the sunny blue of the Styrian sky 
Grows soft in the timid maiden’s eye, 
When love descends with the twilight dark, 
In the beechen groves of Steyermark. 

Bayard Taylor. 


THURGAU 


THE LAKE OF CONSTANCE 


HE horseman rides in the valley’s glow, 
The sunbeam glistens on fields of snow, 
The sweat-drop falls as he speeds to gain 
The lake of Constance ere day doth wane, 
To pass with his steed in the ferry o’er, 
And land ere night on the farther shore. 
On rugged path, with mettlesome steed, 
O’er brambles and stones he gains the mead. 
The mountains quitted he sees the land 
Extend like a snow-white sheet of sand, 
Behind him town and hamlet wane, 
And smooth is the path of the level plain. 
Not a hill around, not a house he sees, 
The rocks have vanished, no shrubs nor trees; 
A league hath he won, a second, a third, 
Aloft is the cry of the solan-goose heard, 
The water-hen soars on rustling wing, 
No other sounds through the stillness ring; 
No wanderer can his eye behold 
To point out the path his steps should hold. 
On, on, as on velvet, o’er yielding-snow! 
“O, when will the murmuring waters glow?” 
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The day hath waned, through the gloom of night 

In the distance glimmers a taper’s light. 

’Mid the fog peers tree upon tree anew, 

Dark mountains limit the distant view. 

Again over stone and thorn he rides, 

Then digs his spurs in the horse’s sides. 

The dogs at the steed and his rider bay, 

The village hearth glows with inviting ray. 

“O, welcome, fair maid, at the window; say, 

To the lake, to the lake, how far, I pray?” 

The maiden gazed with wondering eye, 

“Both ferry and lake behind thee lie. 

And were it not bound by its icy crust, 

I should say thou hadst quitted the boat but 
just.” 

The stranger shuddered in dread suspense, 

“Yon plain behind, I have ridden thence!” 

The maiden uplifted her arms and spake, 

“Great God! thou hast ridden across the lake: 

The hoofs of thy steed have knocked at the 
grave, 

In the gulf of death, the fathomless wave; 

Did the billows beneath thee not vent their 
wrath? 

Broke not with a crash thy icy path? 

Thou wert not the prey of the silent brood, 

Of the ravenous pike, in the chilly flood?” 

She calls forth the village the tale to hear, 

The gathering groups of boys draw near; 

The dames and the sires crowd round the spot; 
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“Rejoice, O fortunate man, at thy lot! 

Come in to the stove, to the steaming dish, 

Break bread at our board and eat of our fish!” 

The rider transfixed upon his steed, 

Unto the first word alone gave heed. 

His heart stood still, and on end his hair, 

The horrors behind him still grimly stare; 

His eye sees naught but the gulf profound, 

His mind sinks down to the deep, deep ground; 

Like rending ice in his ears it roars, 

From his brow in torrents the cold sweat pours. 

He sighs, falls from his steed to the ground; - 

A grave on the shore of the lake he found. 
Gustave Schwab. 
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LOCARNO 


| Re Locarno smiles 


Embowered in walnut slopes and citron isles: 
Or seek at eve the banks of Tusca’s stream, 
Where, ’mid dim towers and woods, her waters 
gleam. 
From the bright wave, in solemn gloom, retire 
The dull-red steeps, and, darkening still, aspire. 
On as we journey, in clear view displayed, 
The still vale lengthens underneath its shade 
Of low-hung vapor: on the freshened mead 
The green light sparkles;—the dim bowers re- 
cede. 
While pastoral pipes and streams the landscape 
lull, 
And bells of passing mules that tinkle dull, 
In solemn shapes before the admiring eye 
Dilated hang the misty pines on high, 
Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers, 
And antique castles seen through gleamy 
showers. 
William Wordsworth. 
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THE CHURCH OF SAN SALVADOR! 
(Seen from the Lake of Lugano) 


HOU sacred Pile! whose turrets rise 
Ap From yon steep mountain’s loftiest stage, 
Guarded by lone San Salvador; 
Sink (if thou must) as heretofore, 
To sulphurous bolts a sacrifice, 
But ne’er to human rage! 


On Horeb’s top, on Sinai, deigned 

To rest the universal Lord: 

Why leap the fountains from their cells 
Where everlasting bounty dwells?— 
That, while the creature is sustained, 
His God may be adored. 


Cliffs, fountains, rivers, seasons, times— 
Let all remind the soul of heaven; 

Our slack devotion needs them all; 

And faith—so oft of sense the thrall, 
While she, by aid of nature, climbs— 
May hope to be forgiven. 


Glory, and patriotic love, 
And all the pomps of this frail “spot 


*The Mount, upon the summit of which the Church is 
built, stands amid the intricacies of the Lake of Lugano; 
and is, from a hundred points of view, its principal orna- 
ment, rising to the height of 2000 feet, and on one side 
nearly perpendicular. 
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Which men call earth,” have yearned to seek, 
Associate with the simply meek, 

Religion in the sainted grove, 

And in the hollowed grot. 


Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 
Of fainting hopes and backward wills, 
Did mighty Tell repair of old— 
A hero cast in nature’s mould, 
Deliverer of the steadfast rocks 
And of the ancient hills! 
William Wordsworth. 


LAKE MAGGIORE 


PRISEN betimes, our journey we re- 
newed 
Led by the stream, ere noon-day mag- 
nified 
Into a lordly river, broad and deep, 
Dimpling along in silent majesty, 
With mountains for its neighbors, and in view 
Of distant mountains and their snowy tops, 
And thus proceeding to Locarno’s Lake, 
Fit resting-place for such a visitant. 
Locarno! spreading out in width like Heaven, 
How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart, 
Bask in the sunshine of the memory. 
William Wordsworth. 


TYROL 


THE PASS OF AMPEZZO 


CROSS my road a mountain rose of rock, 
A Fierce, naked rock. Its shadow, black 
and chill, 
Shut out the sun. Gray clouds, which seemed to 
mock 
With cruel challenges my helpless will, 
Sprang up and scaled the steepest crags. The 
shrill 
Winds, two and two, went breathless out and in, 
Filling the darkened air with evil din. 


I turned away my weary steps and said: 

“This must be confine of some fearful place; 
Here is no path for mortal man to tread. 

Who enters here will tremble, face to face 
With powers of darkness, whose unearthly race 
In cloud and wind and storm delights to dwell, 
Ruling them all by an uncanny spell.” 


The guide but smiled, and, holding fast my 
hand, 
Compelled me up a path I had not seen, 
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It wound round ledges where I scarce could 
stand; 

It plunged to sudden sunless depths between 

Immeasurable cliffs, which seemed to lean 

Together, closing as we passed, like door 

Of dungeon which would open nevermore. 


I said again: “I will not go. This way 

Is not for mortal feet.” Again the guide 

But smiled, and I again could but obey. 

The path grew narrow; thundering by its side, 
As loud as ocean at its highest tide, 

A river rushed, all black and green and white, 

A boiling stream of molten malachite. 


Sudden I heard a joyous cry, “Behold, behold!” 
And, smiling still on me, the good guide turned, 
And pointed where broad, sunny fields unrolled 
And spread like banners; green, so green it 
burned, 

And lit the air like red; and blue which yearned 
From all the lofty dome of sky, and bent 

And folded low and circling like a tent; 


And forests ranged like armies, round and 
round, 

At feet of mountains of eternal snow; 

And valleys all alive with happy sound; 

The song of birds; swift brooks’ delicious flow; 

The mystic hum of million things that grow; 
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The stir of men; and gladdening every way, 
Voices of little children at their play; 


And shining banks of flowers which words refuse 
To paint; such colors as in summer light 

The rarest, fleetest summer rainbows use, 

But set in gold of sun, and silver white 

Of dew, as thick as gems which blind the sight 
On altar fronts, inlaid with priceless things, 
The jewelled gifts of centuries of kings. 


Then, sitting half in dream, and half in fear 
Of how such wondrous miracle were wrought, 
Thy name, dear friend, I sudden seemed to hear 
Through all the charmed air. 

My loving thought 
Through patient years had vainly groped and 

sought, 

And found no hidden thing so rare, so good, 
That it might furnish thy similitude. 


O noble soul, whose strengths like mountains 
stand, 

Whose purposes, like adamantine stone, 
Bar roads to feeble feet, and wrap the land 
In seeming shadow, thou, too, hast thine own 
Sweet valleys full of flowers, for me alone, 
Unseen, unknown, undreamed of by the mass, 
Who do not know the secret of the Pass. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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BREGENZ 


IRT round with rugged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected, 

Shine back the starry skies; 
And watching each white cloudlet 

Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 

Lies on our earth below! 


Midnight is there; and silence, 
Enthroned in heaven, looks down 

Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town: 

For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 

Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 


Her battlements and towers, 
Upon their rocky steep, 
Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep. 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE 
PEASANTS 


OME to the sunset tree! 
C The day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 


The twilight star to heaven, 

And the summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given 

By the cool soft evening hours. 


Sweet is the hour of rest! 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 

And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie. 


When the burden and the heat 
Of labor’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door, 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 

The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 
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Yes; tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering boughs, 
Welcome the freshness round, 

And the gale that fans our brows. 


But rest more sweet and still 
Than ever nightfall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave. 


There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noontide heat; 

There shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet. 


And we lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the Sabbath of our God. 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done! 
Felicia Hemans. 
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ST. MARTIN’S WALL 


ELCOME, ye hearts of Tyrol, which 
beat so honestly, 
Welcome, ye glaciers of Tyrol, which 
bear the heavens on high, 
Ye dwellings of Fidelity, ye verdant, fragrant 
vales, 
Welcome, ye streams and pastures, freedom and 
mountain gales! 


Who is the daring archer that in hunter's cos- 
tume stands, 

In his hat the beard of the chamois and the cross- 
bow in his hands; 

Whose eye with a youthful ardor, like the eye of 
a monarch, glances; 

Whose heart with a quiet UNE in the sport of 
the hunter dances? 


The hunter is Max of Hapsburg, on a lusty 
chamois chase, 

_ Where scarcely the chamois ventures, he sweeps 
on the frightful race; 

He swings himself upward, ascending, in his 
course like arrow swift, 

How vigorously he clambers over crag and over 
clift! 
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Here over heaps of rubble, over deep abysses 
there, 

Now on the ground close creeping, now flying 
through the air, 

And now, hold on! No farther! Now is he fast 
confined, 

Chasm before and chasms beside him, and a 
breakneck wall behind! 


As he soars to the sun, the eagle holds there his 
earliest rest, 

The strength of his wing is broken, and fallen 
his haughty crest, 

If any one thence to the valley a road of stone 
would lay, 

He must quarry all Tyrol and Styria for the 
pavement of the way. 


His throne the rocky rampart, see the princely 
scion stand, ' 

His sceptre, the wall-lichen, he grasps with 
wavering hand; 

Above him spreads a vista, so boundlessly dis- 
played, 

That before the dizzy prospect his senses faint 
and fade. 


The vale of the Inn before him an emerald car- 
pet spreads, 

Streamlet and street drawn through it like a 
tissue’s woven threads; 
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Far off colossal mountains to hillocks shrunk lie 
round, 

Each one to Max appearing like an ominous 
churchyard mound. 


With a blast of mighty clangor through his 
horn for help he calls; 

On the air like a peal of thunder, but on air alone 
it falls; 

A little devil titters from a cleft in the nearest 
rock,— 

It falls far short of the valley, his stout horn’s 
fullest shock. 


He blows again in his bugle, so loud that it al- 
most breaks, 

Ho, ho, what means this clamor! the shriek no 
succor wakes; 

Were it not for the love of his people, offer what 
bid he may, 

Max will remain here sitting till the final judg- 
ment day. 


There is an old tradition, of many ages since, 

That a messenger from Heaven wrought the 
rescue of the prince; 

Yes, indeed, it was an angel, a spirit from above, 

The love of faithful Tyrol, a loyal People’s love. 
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From the precipice down-looking on the vale, a 

Ee 

Marks the spot whence Austria’s scion saw the 
shining of the pyx; 

Still lives the ancient legend, and in song will 
never cease 

To stir a quicker heart-beat in every Tyrolese! 

Graf von Auersperg. 


UNTERW ALDEN 


‘ENGELBERG, THE HILL OF ANGELS 


OR gentlest uses, ofttimes Nature takes 
The work of Fancy from her willing 
hands; 
And such a beautiful creation makes 
As renders needless spells and magic wands, 
And for the boldest tale belief commands. 
When first mine eyes beheld that famous hill 
The sacred Engelberg, celestial bands, 
With intermingling motions soft and still, 
Hung round its top, on wing that changed their 
hues at will. 


Clouds do not name those visitants; they were 
The very angels whose authentic lays, 
Sung from that heavenly ground in middle air, 
Made known the spot where piety should raise 
A holy structure to the Almighty’s praise. 
Resplendent apparition! if in vain 
My ears did listen, ’t was enough to gaze, 
And watch the slow departure of the train, 
Whose skirts the glowing mountain thirsted to 
detain! 
William Wordsworth. 
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STANZ 


ATURE’S bulwarks, built by Time, 
’Gainst Eternity to stand, 
Mountains terribly sublime, 
Girt the camp on either hand. 


Dim, behind, the valley brake 
Into rocks that fled from view; 
Fair in front the gleaming lake 
Rolled its waters bright and blue. 


’Midst the hamlets of the dale, 
Stanz, with simple grandeur crowned, 
Seemed the mother of the vale, 
With her children scattered round. 
James Montgomery. 


THE STATUE OF ARNOLD VON WIN- 
KELRIED, STANZ 


NSPIRING and romantic Switzers’ land, 
Though marked with majesty by Nature’s 
hand, 

What charm ennobles most thy landscape’s face? 
The heroic memory of thy native race,— 
Who forced tyrannic hosts to bleed or flee, 
And made their rocks the ramparts of the free; 
Their fastnesses rolled back the invading tide 
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Of conquest, and their mountains taught them 
pride. 
Hence they have patriot names,—in fancy’s eye, 
Bright as their glaciers glittering in the sky; 
Patriots who make the pageantries of kings 
Like shadows seem and unsubstantial things. 
Their guiltless glory mocks oblivion’s rust, 
Imperishable, for their cause was just. 
Heroes of old! to whom the Nine have strung 
Their lyres, and spirit-stirrmg anthems sung; 
Heroes of chivalry! whose banners grace 
The isles of many a consecrated place, 
Confess how few of you can match in fame 
The martyr Winkelried’s immortal name! 
Thomas Campbell. 


UNTERWALDEN 


OW couch thyself where, heard with fear 
afar, 
Thunders through echoing pines the head- 
long Aar; 
Or rather stay to taste the mild delights 
Of pensive Unterwalden’s pastoral heights. 
—Is there who ’mid these awful wilds has seen 
The native genii walk the mountain green? 
Or heard, while other worlds their charms re- 
veal, 
Soft music o’er the aérial summit steal? 
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While o’er the desert answering every close, 

Rich steam of sweetest perfume comes and goes, 

—And sure there is a secret Power that reigns 

Here, where no trace of man the spot profanes, 

Nought but the chalets, flat and bare, on high 

Suspended ’mid the quiet of the sky; 

Or distant herds that pasturing upward creep, 

And, not untended, climb the dangerous steep. 

How still! no irreligious sound or sight 

Rouses the soul from her severe delight 

An idle voice the sabbath region fills 

Of deep that calls to deep across the hills, 

And with that voice accords the soothing sound 

Of drowsy bells, forever tinkling round; 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

Beneath the cliffs, and pine-woods’ steady sugh; 

The solitary heifer’s deepened low; 

Or rumbling, heard remote, of falling snow. 

All motions, sounds, and voices, far and nigh, 

Blend in a music of tranquillity; 

Save when, a stranger seen below, the boy 

Shouts from the echoing hills with savage Joy. 
William Wordsworth. 
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TELL AND HIS SON AT ALTDORF 


TELL 


HERE is a charm about them—that’s the 
truth; 
Dost see those glaciers yonder—those 
white horns 
That seem to melt away into the sky? 


WALTER 


They are the peaks that thunder so at night 
And send the avalanches down upon us all. 


TELL 


They are indeed; and Altdorf long had been 
O’erwhelmed beneath that awful tide of snow, 
Had not the forest there upon the slope 
Stood like a bulwark to arrest its fall. 


WALTER 


But, father, are there land without such hills? 
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TELL 


Yes, if we travel downward from our heights 
And keep descending in the river’s bed 

We reach a wide and level country, where 

Our mountain torrents brawl and foam no more, 
And fair broad rivers glide serenely on, 

And heaven’s canopy may all be scanned 
Without impediment. The corn grows there 
In wide and fertile fields, and all the land 

Is fair as any garden to the view. 


WALTER 


But, father, tell me, wherefore haste we not 
Away to this delightful land, instead 
Of toiling here and struggling as we do? 


TELL 


. . . The fields are all the bishop’s or the king’s, 
The game is all the monarch’s, bird and beast, 
Stream, lake, and sea, all to the king belong. 


WALTER 


I should want breathing room in such a land; 
Pd rather dwell among the avalanches. 
Friedrich von Schiller. 
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TELL’S ARCHERY 


ITH nodding plumes, and lightly drest 
Like foresters in leaf-green vest, 
The Helvetian mountaineers, on ground 
For Tell’s dread archery renowned, 
Before the target stood—to claim 
The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 
Loud was the rifle-gun’s report— 
A startling thunder quick and short! 
But, flying through the heights around, 
Echo prolonged a tell-tale sound 
Of hearts and hands alike “prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard!” 
And, if there be a favored hour 
When heroes are allowed to quit 
The tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power, 
On their descendants shedding grace— 
This was the hour, and that the place. 
William Wordsworth. 
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THE PAINTED TOWER OF TELL, AT 
ALTORF ! 


HAT though the Italian pencil wrought 
not here, 
Nor such fine skill as did the meed be- 
stow 
On Marathonian valor, yet the tear 
Springs forth in presence of this gaudy show, 
While narrow cares their limits overflow. 
Thrice happy, burghers, peasants, warriors old, 
Infants in arms, and ye, that as ye go 
Homeward or schoolward, ape what ye behold! 
Heroes before your time, in frolic fancy bold! 


And when that calm spectatress from on high 

Looks down—the bright and solitary moon, 

Who never gazes but to beautify; 

And snow-fed torrents, which the blaze of noon 

Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 

That fosters peace, and gentleness recalls; 

Then might the passing monk receive a boon 

Of saintly pleasure from these pictured walls, 

While, on the warlike groups, the mellowing 
lustre falls. 


1 This tower stands upon the spot where grew the linden 
tree against which his son is said to have been placed, when 
the father’s archery was put to proof under circumstances so 
famous in Swiss story. 
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How blest the souls who when their trials come 

Yield not to terror or despondency, 

But face like that sweet boy their mortal doom, 

Whose head the ruddy apple tops, while he 

Expectant stands beneath the linden tree: 

He quakes not like the timid forest game: 

But smiles—the hesitating shaft to free; 

Assured that Heaven its justice will proclaim, 

And to his father give its own unerring aim. 
William Wordsworth. 


TELL OF ALTORF 


ETHINKS no crown he needed,— 
Thus known to world-wide fame,— 
As one who wore so nobly 
The Swiss Deliverer’s name: 
To be true Tell of Altorf,— 
What more could patriot need? 
And how could he be honored 
By any later deed? 


And yet there was a crowning, 
Unknown to history’s roll: 
One last great revelation 
That spoke the Switzer’s soul; 
And though his years of silence 
Have grown to centuries gray, 
Why should we pause, to widen 
His glory, if we may? 
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There ’s a little stream, the Schachen, 
Not far from Altorf’s walls, 
That downward to its parent, 
The Reuss, in tumult brawls; 
And dangerous is its current 
To feeble limb or hand, 
When those in lusty manhood 
Its force can scarce withstand. 


_ Old age had bowed Tell’s figure, 


And blanched his dark-brown hair; 
The hand that clove the apple 

No more such deed might dare;— 
When in that raging torrent 

He saw a struggling child, 
While on the bank the mother 

In helpless fright ran wild. 


The Switzer paused no moment; 
Though prudence well might ask 


If yet the limb held vigor 


For such a venturous task. 
He plunged to do that rescue: 
He sank, to rise no more 
Until, with weeds and timber, 
He floated dead to shore. 


And thus the great life ended: 
God !—was it not the best 

Of all the deeds of valor 
That won a hero’s rest? 
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So mused I, by the Schachen: 
So say we, true and well, 
That the last deed was the best deed, 
That closed the life of Tell! 
Henry Morford. 


WILLIAM TELL 


HAINS may subdue the feeble spirit, 
but thee, 
Tell, of the iron heart! they could not 
tame; 
For thou wert of the mountains; they proclaim 
The everlasting creed.of liberty. 
That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God, when he sends forth his cold, 
And breathed by winds that through the free 
heaven blow. 
Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around, 
Didst meditate the lesson Nature taught, 
And to thy brief captivity was brought 
A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 
The bitter cup they mingled strengthened thee 
For the great work to set thy country free. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
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ON A FLOWER FROM THE FIELD OF 
GRUTLI 


HENCE art thou, flower? from holy 
ground 
Where freedom’s foot hath been! 
Yet bugle-blast or trumpet sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene. 


Flower of a noble field! thy birth 
Was not where spears have crossed, 
And shivered helms have strewn the earth, 
’Midst banners won and lost. 


But where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given, 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 
Pure hands were raised to heaven. 


And vows were pledged that man should roam 
Through every Alpine dell, 

Free as the wind, the torrent’s foam, 
The shaft of William Tell. 


And prayer, the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallowed the pastoral sod, 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 
Nerved with the peace of God. 
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Before the Alps and stars they knelt, 
That calm devoted band, 

And rose, and made their spirits felt 
Through all the mountain land. 


Then welcome Griitli’s free-born flower! 
Even in thy pale decay 

There dwells a breath, a tone, a power, 
Which all high thoughts obey. 


Felicia Hemans. 


THE CAVERN OF THE THREE TELLS, 
GRUTLI 


ENTER not yon shadowy cave, 
Seek not the bright stars there, 
Though the whispering pines that o’er 
it wave 
With freshness fill the air; 

For there the Patriot Three, 
In the garb of old arrayed, 

By their native forest-sea 
On a rocky couch are laid. 


The Patriot Three that met of yore 
Beneath the midnight sky, 

And leagued their hearts on Grütli’s shore, 
In the name of liberty! 
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Now silently they sleep 
Amidst the hills they freed; 
But their rest is only deep, 
Till their country’s hour of need. 


They start not at the hunter’s call, 
Nor the Lammer-geyer’s cry, 
Nor the rush of a sudden torrent’s fall, 
Nor the Lauwine thundering by! 
And the Alpine herdsman’s lay, 
To a Switzer’s heart so dear! 
On the wild wind floats away, 
No more for them to hear. 


But when the battle-horn is blown 
Till the Schreckhorn’s peaks reply, 
When the Jungfrav’s cliffs send back the tone 
Through their eagle’s lonely sky; 
When spear-heads light the lakes, 
When trumpets loose the snows, 
When the rushing war-steed shakes 
The glacier’s mute repose; 


When Uri’s beechen woods wave red 
In the burning hamlet’s light; 
Then from the cavern of the dead 
Shall the sleepers wake in might! 
With a leap, like Tell’s proud leap, 
When away the helm he fiung, 
And boldly up the steep 
From the flashing billow sprung! 
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They shall wake beside their forest-sea, 
In the ancient garb they wore 
When they linked the hands that made us free, 
On the Grütli’s moonlight shore: 
And their voices shall be heard, 
And be answered with a shout, 
Till the echoing Alps are stirred, 
And the signal-fires blaze out. 


And the land shall see such deeds again 
As those of that proud day, 
When Winkelried, on Sempach’s plain, 
Through the serried spears made way; 
And when the rocks came down 
On the dark Morgarten dell, 
And the crowned casques, o’erthrown, 
Before our fathers fell! 


For the Kühreihen’s notes must never sound 
In a land that wears the chain, 
And the vines on freedom’s holy ground 
Untrampled must remain! 
And the yellow harvest wave 
For no stranger’s hand to reap, 
While within their silent cave 
The men of Grütli sleep! 


Felicia Hemans. 
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RUTLI 


N the lake’s left bank, 
As we sail hence to Brunnen, right 
against 
The Myenstein, deep hidden in the wood 
A meadow lies, by shepherds called the Rutli, 
Because the wood has been uprooted there. 


The mountain pass is open. Follow me! 
I see the rock, and little cross upon it; 
This is the spot; this is the Rutli. 


Hush! hark! The forest chapel’s matin bell 
Chimes clearly o’er the lake from Switzerland. 
The moon shines fair to-night; beneath its beams 
The lake reposes, bright as burnished steel. 
Friedrich von Schiller. 


SURENEN PASS 


HROUGH the Surenen’s fearful moun- 
tain chain, 
Where dreary ice-fields stretch on every 
side, 
And sound is none, save the hoarse vulture’s cry, 
I reached the Alpine pasture, where the herds 
From Uri and from Engelberg resort, 
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And turn their cattle forth to graze in common. 

Still as I went along I slaked my thirst 

With the cold oozings of the glacier 

That through the crevices came foaming down, 

And turned to rest me in the herdsmen’s cots, 

Where I was host and guest, until I gained 

The cheerful homes and social haunts of men. 
Friedrich von Schiller. 


THE SAINT GOTTHARD PASS 


PRINCE HENRY 


HIS is the highest point. Two ways the 
rivers 
Leap down to different seas, and as they 
roll 
Grow: deep and still, and their majestic presence 
Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
They visit, wandering silently among them, 
Like patriarchs old among their shining tents. 


ELSIE 


How bleak and bare it is! Nothing but mosses 
Grow on these rocks. 


PRINCE HENRY 


Yet are they not forgotten; 
Beneficent Nature sends the mists to feed them. 
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ELSIE 


See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks! It seems to me 

The body of St. Catherine, borne by angels! 


PRINCE HENRY 


Thou art St. Catherine, and invisible angels 
Bear thee across these chasms and precipices, 
Lest thou shouldst dash thy feet against a stone! 


ELSIE 


Would I were borne unto my grave, as she was, 
Upon angelic shoulders! Even now 

I seem uplifted by them, light as air! 

What sound is that? 


PRINCE HENRY 


The tumbling avalanches! 


ELSIE 


How awful, yet how beautiful! 


PRINCE HENRY 
These are 
The voices of the mountains! Thus they ope 
Their snowy lips, and speak unto each other, 
In the primeval language, lost to man. 
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ELSIE 


What land is this that spreads itself beneath us? 


PRINCE HENRY 
Italy! Italy! 


ELSIE 


Land of the Madonna! 
How beautiful it is! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise! 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ON HEARING THE “RANZ DES VACHES” 
ON THE TOP OF THE PASS OF ST. 
GOTTHARD 


LISTEN—but no faculty of mine 
Avails those modulations to detect, 
Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss 
affect 
With tenderest passion; leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die,—his sweet-breathed 
kine 
Remembering, and green Alpine pastures 
decked 
With vernal flowers. Yet may we not reject 
The tale as fabulous.—Here while I recline 
Mindful how others by this simple strain 
Are moved, for me—upon this mountain named 
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Of God himself from dread pre-eminence— 

Aspiring thoughts, by memory reclaimed, 

Yield to the music’s touching influence; 

And joys of distant home my heart enchain. 
William Wordsworth. 


SAINT GOTTHARD PASS 


Y the edge of the chasm is a slippery track, 
The torrent beneath, and the mist hang- 
ing o’er thee; 

The cliffs of the mountain, huge, rugged, and 
black, 

Are frowning like giants before thee; 

And, wouldst thou not waken the sleeping 
Lauwine, 

Walk silent and soft through the deadly ravine. 


That bridge with its dizzying, perilous span 

Aloft o’er the gulf and its flood suspended, 

Think’st thou it was built by the art of man, 

By his hand that grim old arch was bended? 

Far down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss 

The water is boiling and hissing,—forever will 
hiss. 


That gate through the rocks is as darksome and 
drear 
As if to the region of shadows it carried: 
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Yet enter! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 

Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 

From the world, with its sorrows and warfare 
and wail, 

O could I but hide in this bright little vale! 


Four rivers’ rush down from on high, 

Their spring will be hidden forever; 

Their course is to all the four points of the sky, 

To each point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start from their old mother’s 
feet, 

They dash forth, and no more will they meet. 


Two pinnacles rise to the depths of the blue; 
Aloft on their white summits glancing, 
Bedecked in their garments of golden dew, 
The clouds of the sky are dancing; 

There threading alone their lightsome maze, 
Uplifted apart from all mortals’ gaze. 


And high on her ever enduring throne 
The queen of the mountains reposes; 
Her head serene and azure and lone 
A diamond crown encloses; 
The sun with his darts shoots round it keen and 
hot, 
He gilds it always, he warms it not. 
Friedrich von Schiller. 


1 The Reus, the Rhine, the Ticino, and the Rhone. 
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LAKE URI 


ROM such romantic dreams, my soul, 
F awake! 

To sterner pleasure, where, by Uri’s lake 
In Nature’s pristine majesty outspread, 
Winds neither road nor path for foot to tread: 
The rocks rise naked as a wall, or stretch 
Far o’er the water, hung with groves of beech; 
Aérial pines from loftier steeps ascend, 
Nor stop but where creation seems to end. 
Yet here and there, if ’mid the savage scene 
Appears a scanty plot of smiling green, 
Up from the lake a zigzag path will creep 
To reach a small wood-hut hung boldly on the 

steep. 
—Before those thresholds (never can they know 
The face of traveller passing to and fro) 
No peasant leans upon his pole, to tell 
For whom at morning tolled the funeral bell; 
Their watch-dog ne’er his angry bark foregoes, 
Touched by the beggar’s moan of human woes; 
The shady porch ne’er offered a cool seat 
To pilgrims overcome by summer heat, 
Yet thither the world’s business finds its way 
At times, and tales unsought beguile the day, 
And there are those fond thoughts which Soli- 
tude, 

However stern, is powerless to exclude. 


FLUELEN AND THE LAKE or Unr 


“From such romantic dreams my soul awake! 
To sterner pleasure, where, by Uri’s lake, 
In Nature's pristine majesty outspread, 

The rocks rise naked as a wall.” 


—William Wordsworth. 
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There doth the maiden watch her lover’s sail 
Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale; 
At midnight listens till his parting oar, 
And its last echo, can be heard no more. 
And what if ospreys, cormorants, herons, cry 
Amid tempestuous vapors driving by, 
Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth, the foodful ear; 
Where the green apple shrivels on the spray, 
And pines the unripened pear in summer’s kind- 
liest ray; 
Contentment shares the desolate domain 
With Independence, child of high Disdain. 
Swoln with incessant rains from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour: 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark is the region as with coming night; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering light! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the wheeling eagle’s glorious form! 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the lake re- 
cline; 
Those lofty cliffs a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold: 
Behind his sail the peasant shrinks, to shun 
The west, that burns like one dilated sun, 
A crucible of mighty compass, felt 
By mountains, glowing till they seem to melt. 
William Wordsworth. 


VALAIS 


FANCIES IN THE FIRELIGHT 


4 
IN THE CONVENT OF SAINT BERNARD 


IT is a joy to gaze 

Where the great logs lie ablaze; 

Thus to list the garrulous flame 
Muttering like some ancient dame; 
And to hear the sap recount 
Stories of its native mount, 
Telling of the summer weather, 
When the trees swayed all together, — 
How the little birds would launch 
Arrowy songs from branch to branch, 
Till the leaves with pleasure glistened, 
And each great bough hung and glistened 
To the song of thrush and linnet, 
When securely lodged within it, 
With all pleasant sounds that dally 
Round the hill and in the valley; 
Till each log and branch and splinter 
On the ancient hearth of Winter 
Can do naught but tell the story 
Of its transient summer glory. 
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O, there ’s tranquil joy in gazing, 
Where these great logs lie ablazing, 
While the wizard flame is sparkling, 
The memorial shadows darkling 
Swim the wall in strange mutation, 
Till the marvelling contemplation 
Feeds its wonder to repletion 

With each firelight apparition. 


There the ashen Alp appears, 
And its glowing head uprears, 
Like a warrior grim and bold, 
With a helmet on of gold; 

And a music goes and comes 
Like the sound of distant drums. 
O’er a line of serried lances 
How the blazing banner dances, 
While red pennons rise and fall 
Over ancient Hannibal. 


Lo, beneath a moon of fire, 

Where the meteor sparks stream by her, 
There I see the brotherhood 

Which on sacred Grütli stood, 
Pledging with crossed hands to stand 
The defenders of the land. 


And in that red ember fell 
Gessler, with the dart of Tell! 
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Still they fall away, and, lo! 
Other phantoms come and go, 
Other banners wing the air, 

And the countless bayonets glare, 
While around the steep way stir 
Armies of the conqueror; 

And the slow mule toiling on 
Bears the world’s Napoleon. 


Now the transient flame that flashes 
"Twixt the great logs and the ashes 
Sends a voice out from the middle 
That my soul cannot unriddle,— 
Till the fire above and under 
Gnaws the stoutest wood asunder, 
And the brands, in ruin blended, 
Smoking, lie uncomprehended,— 
While the dying embers blanch, 
And the muffled avalanche, 
Noiseless as the years descend, 
Sweeps them to an ashen end. 
Thus at last the great shall be, 

And the slave shall lie with them,— 
Pie Jesu Domine 

Dona eis requiem! 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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STORM ON SAINT BERNARD 


HEAVEN, it is a fearful thing 
Beneath the tempest’s beating wing 
To struggle, like a stricken hare 
When swoops the monarch bird of air; 
To breast the loud winds’ fitful spasms, 
To brave the cloud and shun the chasms, 
Tossed like a fretted shallop-sail 
Between the ocean and the gale. 


Along the valley, loud and fleet, 
The rising tempest leapt and roared, 
And scaled the Alp, till from his seat 
The throned Eternity of Snow 
His frequent avalanches poured 
In thunder to the storm below. 


The laden tempest wildly broke 

O’er roaring chasms and rattling cliffs, 
And on the pathway piled the drifts; 

And every gust was like a wolf,— 
And there was one at every cloak,— 

That, snarling, dragged toward the gulf. 
The staggering mule scarce kept his pace, 

With ears thrown back and shoulders bowed; 
The surest guide could barely trace 

The difference ’twixt earth and cloud; 
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And every form, from foot to face, 
Was in a winding-sheet of snow: 
The wind, ’t was like the voice of woe 

That howled above their burial-place! 


And now, to crown their fears, a roar 
Like ocean battling with the shore, 
Or like that sound which night and day 
Breaks through Niagara’s veil of spray, 
From some great height within the cloud, 

To some immeasured valley driven, 
Swept down, and with a voice so loud 

It seemed as it would shatter heaven! 
The bravest quailed; it swept so near, 

It made the ruddiest cheek to blanch, 
While look replied to look in fear, 

“The avalanche! The avalanche!” 
It forced the foremost to recoil, 

Before its sideward billows thrown,— 
Who cried, “O God! Here ends our toil! 

The path is overswept and gone!” 


The night came down. The ghostly dark, 
Made ghostlier by its sheet of snow, 
Wailed round them its tempestuous woe, 

Like Death’s announcing courier! “Hark! 

There, heard you not the Alp-hound’s bark? 

And there again! and there! Ah, no, 

’T is but the blast that mocks us so!” 
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Then through the thick and blackening mist 
Death glared on them, and breathed so near, 
Some felt his breath grow almost warm, 
The while he whispered in their ear 

Of sleep that should outdream the storm. 
Then lower drooped their lids,—when, “List! 
Now, heard you not the storm-bell ring? 

And there again, and twice and thrice! 
Ah, no, ’t is but the thundering 

Of tempests on a crag of ice!” 


Death smiled on them, and it seemed good 
On such a mellow bed to lie: 
The storm was like a lullaby, 

And drowsy pleasure soothed their blood. 

But still the sturdy, practised guide 

His unremitting labor plied; 

Now this one shook until he woke, 

And closer wrapt the other’s cloak,— 

Still shouting with his utmost breath, 

To startle back the hand of Death, 

Brave words of cheer! “But, hark again,— 

Between the blasts the sound is plain; 

The storm, inhaling, lulls,—and hark! 

It is—it is! the Alp-dog’s bark! 

And on the tempest’s passing swell,— 
The voice of cheer so long debarred,— 

There swings the Convent’s guiding-bell, 
The sacred bell of Saint Bernard!” 
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Then how they gained, though chilled and faint, 
The Convent’s hospitable door, 
And breathed their blessing on the saint 
Who guards the traveller as of yore, 
Were long to tell: and then the night 
And unhoused winter of the height 
Were rude for audience such as mine; 
The harp, too, wakes to more delight, 
The fingers take a freer flight, 
When warmed between the fire and wine. 
The storm around the fount of song 
Has blown its blast so chill and long, 
What marvel if it freeze or fail, 
Or that its spray returns in hail! 
Or, rather, round my Muse’s wings 
The encumbering snow, though melting, clings 
So thickly she can scarce do more 
Than flounder where she most would soar. 


The hand benumbed, reviving, stings, 
And with thick touches only brings 
The harp-tones out by fits and spells,— 
You needs must note how all the strings 
Together jar like icicles! 
Then heap the hearth and spread the board, 
And let the glowing flasks be poured, 
While I beside the roaring fire 
Melt out the music of my lyre. 


Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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HEART that on Love’s sunny height 

doth dwell, 

And joy unquestioning by day, by night, 
Serene in trust because the skies are bright! 
Listen to what all Alpine records tell 
Of days on which the avalanches fell. 

Not days of storm when men were pale with 
fright 

And watched the hills with anxious straining 
sight, 

And heard in every sound a note of knell; 

But when in heavens still, and blue, and clear, 

The sun rode high—those were the hours to fear. 

And so the monks of San Bernard to-day— 

May the Lord count their souls and hold them 
dear— 

When skies are cloudless in their convent stay, 

And for the souls of dead and dying pray. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 


SONG ON SAINT BERNARD 


IT is a pleasure rare 
Ever to be climbing so, 
Winding upward through the air, 
Till the cloud is left below! 
Upward and forever round 
On the stairway of the stream, 
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With the motion and the sound 
Of processions in a dream: 
While the world below all this 

Lies a fathomless abyss. 


Freedom singeth ever here, 
Where her sandals print the snow, 
And to her the pines are dear, 
Freely rocking to and fro; 
Swinging oft like stately ships, 
Where the billowy tempests sport; 
Or, as when the anchor slips 
Down the dreamy wave in port, 
Standing silent as they list 
Where the zephyrs furl the mist. 


Here the well-springs drop their pearls, 
All to Freedom’s music strung; 
And the brooks, like mountain girls, 
Sing the songs of Freedom’s tongue. 
And the great hills, stern and stanch, 
Guard her valleys and her lakes, 
And the rolling avalanche 
Blocks the path the invader makes, 
While her eagle, like a flag, 
Floats in triumph o’er the crag! 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD 


IGHT was again descending, when my 
mule, 
That all day long had climbed among the 
clouds, 

Higher and higher still, as by a stair, 
Let down from heaven itself, transporting me, 
Stopped, to the joy of both, at that low door,— 
That door which ever, as self-opened, moves 
To them that knock, and nightly sends abroad 
Ministering spirits. Lying on the watch, 
Two dogs of grave demeanor welcomed me, 
All meekness, gentleness, though large of limb; 
And a lay-brother of the Hospital, 
Who, as we toiled below, had heard by fits 
The distant echoes gaining on his ear, 
Came and held fast my stirrup in his hand 
While I alighted. Long could I have stood, 
With a religious awe contemplating 
That house, the highest in the Ancient World, 
And destined to perform from age to age 
The noblest service, welcoming as guests 
All of all nations and of every faith; 
A temple, sacred to humanity! 
It was a pile of simplest masonry, 
With narrow windows and vast buttresses, 
Built to endure the shocks of time and chance; 
Yet showing many a rent, as well it might, 
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Warred on forever by the elements, 
And in an evil day, nor long ago, 
By violent men,—when on the mountain-top 
The French and Austrian banners met in con- 
flict. 

On the same rock beside it stood the church, 
Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity; 
The vesper-bell, for °t was the vesper hour, 
Duly proclaiming through the wilderness, 
“All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant,—move your lips in prayer!” 
And, Just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 
If dale it might be called, so near to heaven, 
A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow; 
A star, the only one in that small sky, 
Or its dead surface glimmering. ’T was a 

place 

Resembling nothing I had left behind, 
As if all worldly ties were now dissolved ;— 
And, to incline the mind still more to thought, 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore 
Under a beetling cliff stood half in gloom 
A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 
For such as, having wandered from their way, 
Had perished miserably. Side by side, 
Within they lie, a mournful company, 
All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them; 
Their features full of life yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 
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Though the barred windows, barred against the 
wolf, 

Are always open! But the North blew cold; 

And, bidden to a spare but cheerful meal, 

I sate among the holy brotherhood 

At their long board. The fare indeed was such 

As is prescribed on days of abstinence, 

But might have pleased a nicer taste than mine. 

And through the floor came up, an ancient crone 

Serving unseen below; while from the roof 

(The roof, the floor, the walls of native fir) 

A lamp hung flickering, such as loves to fling 

Its partial light on apostolic heads, 

And sheds a grace on all. Theirs Time as yet 

Had changed not. Some were almost in the 
prime; 

Nor was a brow o’ercast. Seen as they sate, 

Ranged round their ample hearthstone in an 
hour 

Of rest, they were as gay, as free from guile, 

As children; answering, and at once, to all 

The gentler impulses, to pleasure, mirth; 

Mingling, at intervals, with rational talk 

Music; and gathering news from them that 
came, 

As of some other world. But when the storm 

Rose, and the snow rolled on in ocean-waves, 

When on his face the experienced traveller 
fell, 

Sheltering his lips and nostrils with his hands, 
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Then all was changed; and, sallying with their 
pack 

Into that blank of nature, they became 

Unearthly beings. “Anselm, higher up, 

Just where it drifts, a dog howls loud and long, 

And now, as guided by a voice from heaven, 

Digs with his feet. That noble vehemence 

Whose can it be, but his who never erred? 

A man lies underneath! Let us to work! 

But who descends Mont Velan? ’T is La Croix. 

Away, away! if not, alas, too late. 

Homeward he drags an old man and a boy, 

Faltering and falling, and but half awaked, 

Asking to sleep again.” Such their discourse. 

Oft has a venerable roof received me; 

Saint Bruno’s once,—where, when the winds 
were hushed, 

Nor from the cataract the voice came up, 

You might have heard the mole work under- 
ground, 

So great the stillness there; none seen through- 
out, 

Save when from rock to rock a hermit crossed 

By some rude bridge,—or one at midnight tolled 

To matins, and white habits, issuing forth, 

Glided along those aisles interminable, 

All, all observant of the sacred law 

Of silence. Nor is that sequestered spot, 

Once called “Sweet Waters,” now “The Shady 
Vale,” 
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To me unknown; that house so rich of old, 
So courteous, and, by two that passed that way, 
Amply requited with immortal verse, 
The Poets payment. But among them all, 
None can with this compare, the dangerous seat 
Of generous, active virtue. What though frost 
Reign everlastingly, and ice and snow 
Thaw not, but gather,—there is that within, 
Which, where it comes, makes summer; and, in 

thought, 
Oft am I sitting on the bench beneath 
Their garden-plot, where all that vegetates 
Is but some scanty lettuce, to observe 
Those from the South ascending, every step 
As though it were their last,—and instantly 
Restored, renewed, advancing as with songs, 
Soon as they see, turning a lofty crag, 
That plain, that modest structure, promising 
Bread to the hungry, to the weary rest. 

Samuel Rogers. 


MARTIGNY 


: IS sunrise on Saint Bernard’s snow, 


And in Martigny’s streets appear 
°T is dawn within the vale below; 
The mule and noisy muleteer; 
And tinklings fill the rosy air, 
Until the mountain pass seems there, 
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Up whose steep pathway scarcely stirs 
The long, slow line of travellers; 

And in the shadowy town is heard 
The sound of many a foreign word. 


Old men are there, whose locks are white 
As yonder cloud which veils the height; 
And maidens, whose young cheeks are kissed 
By ringlets flashing bright or dark, 
Whose hearts are light as yonder mist 
That holds the music of the lark,— 
And youths are there with jest and laugh, 
Each bearing his oft-branded staff 
To chronicle, when all is done, 
The dangerous heights his feet have won. 


So toils through life the pilgrim soul 

"Mid rocky ways and valleys fair; 
At every base or glorious goal 

His staff receives the record there,— 
The names that shall forever twine, 
And blossom like a fragrant vine, 
Or, like a serpent, round it cling 
Eternally to coil and sting. 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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THE COL DE BALM 


UNSHINE and silence on the Col de 
Balm. 
I stood above the mists, above the rush 
Of all the torrents when one marvellous hush 
Filled God’s great mountain temple, vast and 
calm, 
With hallelujah light, a seen though silent 
psalm ;— 
Crossed with one discord, only one, for Love 
Cried out and would be heard. 
If ye were here, O friends so far away and yet 
so near, 
Then were the anthem perfect! And the cry 
Threaded the concords of that Alpine harmony. 


Not vain the same fond cry, if first I stand 

Upon the mountain of our God, and long 

Even in the glory, and with His new song 

Upon my lips, that you should come and share 

The bliss of heaven, imperfect still till all are 

there. 

Dear ones! shall it be mine to watch you come 

Up from the shadows, and the valley mist, 

To tread the jacinth and the amethyst, 

To rest and sing upon the stormless height 

In the deep calm of Love and everlasting light? 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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IN THE ALPS 


HO first beholds those everlasting 
clouds, 
Seedtime and harvest, morning, noon, 
and night, 
Still where they were, steadfast, immovable,— 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth— 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ’t is an hour 
Whence he may date henceforward and forever. 
To me they seemed the barriers of a world, 

Saying, Thus far, no farther! and as o’er 

The level plain I travelled silently, 

Nearing them more and more, day after day, 
My wandering thoughts my only company, 
And they before me still,—oft as I looked, 

A strange delight was mine, mingled with fear, 
A wonder as at things I had not heard of! 

And still and still I felt as if I gazed 

For the first time!—Great was the tumult there, 
Deafening the din, when in barbaric pomp 

The Carthaginian on his march to Rome 
Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows, 
The war-horse reared; and the towered elephant 
Upturned his trunk into the murky sky, 
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Then tumbled headlong, swallowed up and lost, 
He and his rider. 

Now the scene is changed; 
And o’er the Simplon, o’er the Splugen winds 
A path of pleasure. Like a silver zone 
Flung about carelessly, it shines afar, 
Catching the eye in many a broken link, 
In many a turn and traverse as it glides; 
And oft above and oft below appears, 
Seen o’er the wall by him who journeys up, 
As if it were another, through the wild 
Leading along he knows not whence or whither. 
Yet through its fairy-course, go where it will, 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in; and on it runs, 
Winning its easy way from clime to clime 
Through glens locked up before.—Not such my 

path! 

The very path for them that dare defy 
Danger, nor shrink, wear he what shape he will; 
That o’er the caldron, when the flood boils up, 
Hang as in air, gazing and shuddering on 
Till fascination comes and the brain turns! 
The very path for them, that list, to choose 
Were best to plant a monumental cross, 
And live in story like Empedocles; 
A track for heroes, such as he who came, 
Erelong, to win, to wear the iron crown; 
And (if aright I judge from what I felt 
Over the Drance, just where the Abbot fell, 
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Rolled downward in an after-dinner’s sleep) 
The same as Hannibal’s. But now ’t is passed, 
That turbulent Chaos; -and the promised land 
Lies at my feet in all its loveliness! 

To him who starts up from a terrible dream, 
And lo, the sun is shining, and the lark 
Singing aloud for joy, to him is not 

Such sudden ravishment as now I feel 

At the first glimpses of fair Italy. 


Samuel Rogers. 


THE SIMPLON PASS 


HEN from the Vallais we had turned, 
and clomb 
Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged 
road, 
Following a band of muleteers, we reached 
A halting-place, where all together took 
Their noon-tide meal. Hastily rose our guide, 
Leaving us at the board; awhile we lingered, 
Then paced the beaten downward way that led 
Right to a rough stream’s edge and there broke 
off ; 
The only track now visible was one 
That from the torrent’s further brink held forth . 
Conspicuous invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the unbridged stream, that road we 
took, 
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And clomb with eagerness, till anxious fears 

Intruded, for we failed to overtake 

Our comrades gone before. By fortunate 
chance, 

While every moment added doubt to doubt, 

A peasant met us, from whose mouth we learned 

That to the spot which had perplexed us first 

We must descend, and there should find the 
road, 

Which in the stony channel of the stream 

Lay a few steps, and then along its banks; 

And, that our future course, all plain to sight, 

Was downward, with the current of that stream. 

Loth to believe what we so grieved to hear, 

For still we had hopes that pointed to the clouds. 

We questioned him again, and yet again; 

But every word that from the peasant’s lips 

Came in reply, translated by our feelings, 

Ended in this,—that we had crossed the Alps. 


Downwards we hurried fast, 

And, with the half-shaped road which we had 
missed, 

Entered a narrow chasm. The brook and road 
Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy strait, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow pace. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
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And in the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 

The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the Heav- 
ens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 

Were all like workings of one mind, the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 

William Wordsworth. 


IN THE SIMPLON PASS 


ALLOMBROSA! [longed in thy shadi- 
est wood 
To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered 
floor, 
To listen to Anio’s precipitous flood, 
' When the stillness of evening hath deepened its 
roar; 
To range through the temples of Pestum, to 
muse 
In Pompeii preserved by her burial in earth; 
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On pictures to gaze where they drank in their 
hues; 

And murmur sweet songs on the ground of their 
birth. 


The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of Rome, 

Could I leave them unseen, and not yield to re- 
gret? 

With a hope (and no more) for a season to come, 

Which ne’er may discharge the magnificent 
debt? 

Thou fortunate region! whose greatness inurned 

Awoke to new life from its ashes and dust; 

Twice-glorified fields! if in sadness I turned 

From your infinite marvels, the sadness was 
just. 


Now, risen ere the light-footed chamois retires 

From dew-sprinkled grass to heights guarded 
with snow, 

Toward the mists that hang over the land of my 
sires, 

From the climate of myrtles contented I go. 

My thoughts become bright like yon edging of 
pines 

On the steep’s lofty verge: how it blackened the 
air! 

But, touched from behind by the Sun, it now 
shines 

With threads that seem part of his own silver 


hair. William Wordsworth. 


VAUD 


CLARENS 
LARENS! sweet Clarens, birthplace of 
deep love! 


Thine air is the young breath of passion- 
ate thought; 
Thy trees take root in love; the snows above 
The very glaciers have his colors caught, 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly; the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of love, who 
sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that 
wooes, then mocks. 


Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod, 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the 
god 
Is a pervading life to light,—so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o’er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath 
blown,— 
185 
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His soft and summer breath, whose tender 
power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most 
desolate hour. 


All things are here of him; from the black 
pines, 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud 
roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 

Which slope his green path downward to the 
shore, 

Where the bowed waters meet him and adore, 

Kissing-his feet with murmurs; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where 
it stood, 

Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 


A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-formed and many-colored things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than 
words, 

And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life; the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 

Mingling, and made by love, unto one mighty 

end, 
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He who hath loved not, here would learn that 
lore, ; 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more, 
For this is love’s recess, where vain men’s 
woes, 
And the world’s waste, have driven him far 
from those, 
For ’t is his nature to advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 
Lord Byron. 


THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 


ATR lake, thy lovely and thy haunted 
shore 
Hath only echoes for the poet’s lute; 

None may tread there but with unsandalled foot, 
Submissive to the great who went before, 
Filled with the mighty memories of yore. 
And yet how mournful are the records there: 
Captivity and exile and despair 
Did they endure who now endure no more,— 
The patriot, the woman, and the bard, 
Whose names thy winds and waters bear along; 
What did the world bestow for their reward 
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But suffering, sorrow, bitterness, and wrong? 

Genius! a hard and weary lot is thine, — 

The heart thy fuel, and the grave thy shrine. 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 


SONNET ON CHILLON 


Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou 
art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 

To fetters, and the damp vaults dayless 

gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for *t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard!—May none those marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

Lord Byron. 


| ) TERNAL Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
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` THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 


HERE are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left: 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh’s meteor lamp: 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls. 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
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Which round about the wave inthrals: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child—no sire—no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
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I saw them—and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channelled rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled—and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
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It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 
Lord Byron. 


OBERMANN ONCE MORE 


LION ?—Ah, twenty years, it cuts 
All meaning from a name! 
White houses prank where once were 
huts; 
Glion, but not the same! 


And yet I know not. All unchanged 
The turf, the pines, the sky! 

The hills in their old order ranged! 
The lake, with Chillon by! 


And ’neath those chestnut-trees, where stiff 
And stony mounts the way, 

Their crackling husk-heaps burn, as if 

I left them yesterday. 


Across the valley, on that slope, 
The huts of Avant shine; 

Its pines under their branches ope 
Ways for the tinkling kine. 
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Full-foaming milk-pails, Alpine fare, 
Sweet heaps of fresh-cut grass, 
Invite to rest the traveller there, 
Before he climb the pass, — 


The gentian-flowered pass, its crown 
With yellow spires aflame, 

Whence drops the path to Allière down, 
And walls where Byron came, 


By their green river who doth change 
His birth-name just below; 

Orchard and croft and full-stored grange 
Nursed by his pastoral flow. 


But stop!—to fetch back thoughts that stray 
Beyond this gracious bound, 

The cone of Jaman, pale and gray, 

See in the blue profound! 


Ah, Jaman! delicately tall 

Above his sun-warmed firs,— 

What thoughts to me his rocks recall! 
What memories he stirs! 


And who but thou must be, in truth, 
Obermann! with me here? 

Thou master of my wandering youth, 
But left this many a year! 
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Yes, I forget the world’s work wrought, 
Its warfare waged with pain! 

An eremite with thee, in thought 

Once more I slip my chain, 


And to thy mountain-châlet come, 
And lie beside its door, 

And hear the wild bee’s Alpine hum, 
And thy sad, tranquil lore. 


Again I feel its words inspire 
Their mournful calm,—serene, 
Yet tinged with infinite desire 
For all that might have been, 


The harmony from which man swerved 
Made his life’s rule once more! 
The universal order served! 
Earth happier than before! 
Matthew Arnold. 


ZURICH 


SONG OF AN ALPINE GUIDE 


N Zurich’s spires, with rosy light, 
The mountains smile at morn and 
eve, 

And Zurich’s waters, blue and bright, 

The glories of those hills receive. 
And there my sister trims her sail, 

That like a wayward swallow flies; 
But I would rather meet the gale 

That fans the eagle in the skies. 


She sings in Zurich’s chapel choir, 
Where rolls the organ on the air, 
And bells proclaim, from spire to spire, 
Their universal call to prayer. 
But let me hear the mountain rills, 
And old St. Bernard’s storm-bell toll, 
And, ’mid these great cathedral hills, 
The thundering avalanches roll. 


On Zurich’s side my mother sits, 

And to her whirring spindle sings. 
Through Zurich’s wave my father’s nets 
Sweep daily with their filmy wings. 
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To that beloved voice I list, 

And view that father’s toil and pride; 
But, like a low and vale-born mist, 

My spirit climbs the mountain side. 


And I would ever hear the stir 
And turmoil of the singing winds, 
Whose viewless wheels around me whir, 
Whose distaffs are the swaying pines. 
And, on some snowy mountain head, 
The deepest joy to me is given, 
When, netlike, the great storm is spread 
To sweep the azure lake of heaven. 


Then, since the vale delights me not, 

And Zurich wooes in vain below, 
And it hath been my joy and lot 

To scale these Alpine crags of snow,— 
And since in life I loved them well, 

Let me in death lie down with them, 
And let the pines and tempests swell 

Around me their great requiem. 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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THE LAKE AT ZURICH 


ICHMOND,- dost thou remember Rap- 
R perschwy], 

And the sweet banks of Zurich’s lovely 

lake, 
As on its bridge we leisurely ’gan wheel; 
And how you trembled when you felt it shake; 
How the old tower sent forth a merry peal, 
Making the mountain echoes all awake? 
And how the garden we could not forsake, 
Till the moon rose night’s glory to reveal? 
Methinks even now I see the tiny tower, 
With its mile-long unparapetted bridge, 
And in the lake, a thousand fathoms down, 
Enshrined, reversed, its emerald mountain- 
ridge, 
And feel that earth has still an Eden left, 
Nor is of Eden feelings all bereft. 
James Cochrane. 


THE LAKE OF ZURICH 


AIR is the majesty of all thy works 
On the green earth, O Mother Nature, 
fair! 
But fairer the glad face 
Enraptured with their view. 
Come from the vine-banks of the glittering lake, 
Or, hast thou climbed the smiling skies anew, 
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Come on the roseate tip 
Of evening’s breezy wing, 
And teach my song with glee of youth to glow, 
Sweet Joy, like thee,—with glee of shouting 
youths, 
Or feeling Fanny’s laugh. 


Behind us far already Uto lay,— 
At whose foot Zurich in the quiet vale 
Feeds her free sons; behind, 
Receding vine-clad hills. 
Unclouded beamed the top of silver Alps; 
And warmer beat the heart of gazing youths, 
And warmer to their fair 
Companions spoke its glow. 
And Haller’s Doris sang, the pride of song; 
And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist and 
Gleim; 
And we youths sang, and felt 
As each were—Hagedorn. 


Soon the green meadow took us to the cool 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns the isle. 
Then cam’st thou, Joy, thou cam’st 
Down in full tide to us; 
Yes, Goddess Joy, thyself! We felt, we clasped, 
Best sister of Humanity, thyself; 
With thy dear Innocence 
Accompanied, thyself! 
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Sweet thy inspiring breath, O cheerful Spring, 
When the meads cradle thee, and thy soft airs 
Into the hearts_of youths 
And hearts of virgins glide! 
Thou makest Feeling conqueror. Ah! through 
thee, 
Fuller, more tremulous heaves each blooming 
breast; 
With lips spell-freed by thee 
Young Love unfaltering pleads. 


Fair gleams the wine when to the social change 
Of thought or heartfelt pleasure it invites; 
And the Socratic cup, 


With dewy roses bound, 
Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes 
resolves, 
Such as the drunkard knows not,—proud re- 
solves, 


Emboldening to despise 
Whate’er the sage disowns. 


Delightful thrills against the panting heart 
Fame’s silver voice, and immortality 

Is a great thought, well worth 

The toil of noble men. 
By dint of song to live through after-times,— 
Often to be with rapture’s thanking tone 

By name invoked aloud, 

From the mute grave invoked,— 
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To form the pliant heart of sons unborn, — 

To plant thee, Love, thee, holy Virtue, there,— 
Gold-heaper, is well worth 
The toil of noble men. 


But sweeter, fairer, more delightful ’t is 
On a friend’s arm to know one’s self a friend! 
Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy heaven above. 
Full of affection, in the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, and with downcast look 
Fixed on the silver wave, 
I breathed this pious wish: 
“O, were ye here, who love me, though afar, 
Whom, singly scattered in our country’s lap, 
In lucky, hallowed hour, 
My seeking bosom found; 
Here would we build us huts of friendship, here 
Together dwell forever!’ The dim wood 
A shadowy Temple seemed; 
Elysium all the vale. 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. 


THE ALPINE COUNTRY 


SWITZERLAND 


Y soul, turn from them; turn we to 


survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race 
display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion 


tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare and stormy glooms invest. 


Yet still, e'en here, content can spread a 
charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though 
small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
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To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the 
way, 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labor sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed: 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys, 

His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 

And haply too some pilgrim thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 
And e’en those ills that round his mansion rise 
Enhance the bliss his scanty funds supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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SWITZERLAND 


9 WAS sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches 
T was sung, 
And lights were o’er the Helvetian 
mountains flung, 
That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 
And tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 
Warmth flushed the wonted regions of the storm, 
Where, Phæœnixlike, you saw the eagle’s form, 
That high in Heaven’s vermilion wheeled and 
soared. 
Woods nearer frowned, and cataracts dashed 
and roared, 
From heights browsed by the bounding bou- 
quetin; 
Herds tinkling roamed the long-drawn vales 
between, 
And hamlets glittered white, and gardens flour- 
ished green. 
’T was transport to inhale the bright sweet air! 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare, 
And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds and enamelled moss. 
Earth’s features so harmoniously were linked, 
She seemed one great glad form, with life in- 
stinct, 
That felt Heaven’s ardent breath, and smiled 
below 
Its flush of love, with consentaneous glow. 
Thomas Campbell, 
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SWITZERLAND 


WO voices are there: one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty 
voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly 

striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee! 

William Wordsworth. 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY 


N Alpine heights the love of God is shed; 
He paints the morning red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And feeds them with his dew. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 
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On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe; 
So free and pure the air, 
His breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie; 
The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a Paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets 
flow; 
There the bold chamois go; 
On giddy crags they stand, 
And drink from his own hand. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go; 
There, in the solitude, 
He fills their heart with food. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd; 
His shepherd is the Lord; 
For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring keep. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 
Friedrich Adolf Krummacher. 
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THE ALPS 


"EN now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
E I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 
And placed on high above the storm’s 
career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms ap- 
pear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler 
pride. 
When thus Creation’s charms around com- 
bine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom 
vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor 
crowned; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion 
round; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 
For me your tributary stores combine: 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
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THE ALPS AT DAYBREAK 


HE sunbeams streak the azure skies, 
And line with light the mountain 
brow: 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise, 
And chase the roebuck through the snow. 


From rock to rock, with giant bound, 
High on their iron poles they pass; 
Mute, lest the air, convulsed by sound, 

Rend from above a frozen mass. 


The goats wind slow their wonted way, 
Up craggy steeps and ridges rude; 
Marked by the wild wolf for his prey, 
From desert cave or hanging wood. 


And while the torrent thunders loud, 
And as the echoing cliffs reply, 
The huts peep o’er the morning-cloud, 
Perched, like an eagle’s nest, on high. 
Samuel Rogers. 


AN ALPINE PICTURE 


TAND here and look, and softly hold your 
breath 
Lest the vast avalanche come crashing 
down! 
How many miles away is yonder town 
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Set flower-wise in the valley? Far beneath— 
A scimitar half drawn from out its sheath— 
The river curves through meadows newly mown; 
The ancient water-courses are all strown 
With drifts of snow, fantastic wreath on wreath; 
And peak on peak against the turquoise-blue 
The Alps like towering campanili stand 
Wondrous, with pinnacles of frozen rain, 
Silvery, crystal, like the prism in hue. 
O, tell me, love, if this be Switzerland— 
Or is it but the frost-work on the pane? 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


THE ALPS 


stood 

And gazed on the diminished world below; 
Marking, at frightful distance, field and flood, 
And spire and town, like things of pygmy show, 
Shrink into nothing: while those peaks of snow 
(Which yet the winds themselves but seldom 

climb) 
Arose like giants from the void below, 
But fashioned all for everlasting time: 
Imperishable things,—unstained, as ’t were, by 

crime. 


lie roamed amongst the eternal Alps. I ’ve 


O ye unbending mountains! if ye be 
Aught more than human view may contemplate, 
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If on your crowned heads the Deity 

Rests his bright foot eternal, when in state 

He bends arrayed in lightnings, consecrate 

Then stand forever. Perchance your heaven- 
ward look 

Infused such feeling, strong and elevate, 

That madness in the soul’s bright temple shook. 

Silent ye pointed high. I read as from a book. 


Sacred ye are. The very eye of God 

Darts roses on ye as it shuts at even. 

The earthquake on your breast hath never trod; 

Nor in vast fragments have your limbs been 

riven; 

Nor through your heart the red volcano driven, 

That foams in lava-cataracts from its bound; 

Or flings its blazing columns up to heaven, 

Sinking in darkening ashes on the ground. 

Thus Hecla, Etna feel; and all, save ye, around. 
Bryan Waller Procter. 


EVENING AMONG THE ALPS 


OFT skies of Italy! how richly drest, 
S Smile these wild scenes in your purpureal 
glow; 
What glorious hues, reflected from the west, 
Float o’er the dwellings of eternal snow! 
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Yon torrent, foaming down the granite steep, 

Sparkles all brilliance in the setting beam; 

Dark glens beneath in shadowy beauty sleep, 

Where pipes the goatherd by his mountain 
stream. 


Now from yon peak departs the vivid ray, 

That still at eve its lofty temple knows; 

From rock and torrent fade the tints away, 

And all is wrapt in twilight’s deep repose: 

While through the pine-wood gleams the vesper- 

star, 

And roves the Alpine gale o’er solitudes afar. 

Felicia Hemans. 


THE ALPS IN WINTER 


ET once more, world of whiteness, world 
of snow, 
World of calm winter sunlight, clear and 
low, 
Where winds are hushed and waters fret no 
more 
These yellowing reeds beside the frozen shore; 
Thee I salute, as one who late hath found 
Rest for nerves overwrought by sight and 
sound; 
Who fain would sleep, yet not all sleep, but be 
Cradled in wise insensibility ; 
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For whom the days monotonously dear 

Shall fill the cycle of a vacant year, 

In blank well-being; thoughtless, deedless, still, 

Untouched by ache of good, by pang of ill. 
John Addington Symonds. 


THE ALPS IN SUMMER 


GARLAND I will weave of mountain 
flowers: 

Pure golden-hearted dryas, silverly 
Touched o’ the nether leaf; androsacé, 
That deepens from cream-white through 

summer hours 

To crimson; with the dark soul-nourishing 
powers 
Of azure gentian, bright-eyed euphrasy, 
Pink Alpine clover, pale anemone, 
And saxifrages fed by flying showers. 
These I love best; for these when snows with- 
draw, 
When down the vexed paths of the ava- 
lanche 
Shy deities of spring renew their dance, 
Cheer those gaunt crumbling cliffs that tempests 
blanch, 
Where black streams thunder through the 
glacier’s jaw 
And sun-gleams o’er the world-old cembra 
glance. John Addington Symonds. 
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THE BOY OF THE ALPS 


IGHTLY, Alpine rover, 
L Tread the mountains over; 
Rude is the path thou’st yet to go; 
Snow cliffs hanging o’er thee, 
Fields of ice before thee, 
While the hid torrent moans below. 
Hark, the deep thunder, 
Thro’ the vales yonder! 
°T is the huge avalanche downward cast; 
From rock to rock 
Rebounds the shock. 
But courage, boy! the danger ’s past. 
Onward, youthful rover, 
Tread the glacier over, 
Safe shalt thou reach thy home at last. 
On, ere light forsake thee, 
Soon will dusk o’ertake thee: 
O’er yon ice-bridge lies thy way! 
Now, for the risk prepare thee; 
Safe it yet may bear thee, 
Tho’ ’t will melt in morning’s ray. 


Hark, that dread howling! 

"T is the wolf prowling,— 

Scent of thy track the foe hath got; 
And cliff and shore 
Resound his roar, 
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But courage, boy,—the danger ’s past! 
Watching eyes have found thee, 
Loving arms are round thee, 

Safe hast thou reached thy father’s cot. 

Thomas Moore. 


MOUNTAINEER AND POET 


N simple goatherd between Alp and 
sky 


Seeing his shadow in that awful tryst 
Dilated to a giant’s on the mist, 
Esteems not his own stature larger by 
The apparent image, but more patiently 
Strikes his staff down beneath his clenching fist, 
While the snow-mountains lift their amethyst 
And sapphire crowns of splendor, far and nigh, 
Into the air around him. Learn from hence 
Meek morals, all ye poets that pursue 
Your way still onward up to eminence: 
Ye are not great because creation drew 
Large revelations round your earliest sense, 
Nor bright because God’s glory shines for you. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 


"ER mountains bright with snow and light, 
We crystal hunters speed along, 
While grots, and caves, and icy waves 
Each instant echo to our song; 
And when we meet with stores of gems, 
We grudge not kings their diadems. 


No lover half so fondly dreams 

Of sparkles from his lady’s eyes, 
As we of those refreshing gleams 

That tell where deep the crystal lies; 
Though, next to crystal, we too grant 
That ladies’ eyes may most enchant. 


Sometimes, when o’er the Alpine rose 
The golden sunset leaves its ray, 
So like a gem the floweret glows, 
- We thither bend our headlong way; 
And though we find no treasure there, 
We bless the rose that shines so fair. 
Thomas Moore. 
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9 IS morn: with gold the verdant moun- 
T tain glows 
More high, the snowy peaks with hues of 
rose. 

Far-stretched beneath the many-tinted hills, 

A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea! whose billows wide around 

Stand motionless, to awful silence bound: 

Pines, on the coast, through mist their tops up- 

rear, 

That like to leaning masts of stranded ships ap- 

pear. 

A single chasm, a gulf of gloomy blue, 

Gapes in the centre of the sea—and, through 

That dark mysterious gulf ascending, sound 

Innumerable streams with roar profound. 

Mount through the nearer vapors notes of birds, 

And merry flageolet; the low of herds, 

The bark of dogs, the heifer’s tinkling bell, 

Talk, laughter, and perchance a church-tower 

knell: 

Think not, the peasant from aloft has gazed 
‚And heard with heart unmoved, with soul un- 
| raised: 

Nor is his spirit less enrapt, nor less 

Alive to independent happiness, 

Then, when he lies, outstretched, at eventide 

Upon the fragrant mountain’s purple side: 
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For as the pleasures of his simple day 

Beyond his native valley seldom stray, 

Nought round its darling precincts can he find 

But brings some past enjoyment to his mind; 

While Hope, reclining upon Pleasure’s urn, 

Binds her wild wreaths, and whispers his return. 
William Wordsworth. 


THE ALPS IN SUMMER 


HEN, from the sunny breast of open 
seas, 
And bays with myrtle fringed, the 
southern breeze 
Comes on to gladden April with the sight 
Of green isles widening on each snow-clad 
height; 
When shouts and lowing herds the valley fill, 
And louder torrents stun the noon-tide hill, 
The pastoral Swiss begin the cliffs to scale, 
Leaving to silence the deserted vale; 
And like the Patriarchs in their simple age 
Move, as the verdure leads, from stage to stage: 
High and more high in summer’s heat they go, 
And hear the rattling thunder far below; 
Or steal beneath the mountains, half-deterred, 
Where huge rocks tremble to the bellowing herd. 
One I behold who, ’cross the foaming flood, 
Leaps with a bound of graceful hardihood; 
Another, high on that green ledge;—he gained 
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The tempting spot with every sinew strained; 
And downward thence a knot of grass he throws, 
Food for his beasts in time of winter snows. 
—F ar different life from what Tradition hoar 
Transmits of happier lot in times of yore! 
Then Summer lingered long; and honey flowed 
From out the rocks, the wild bees’ safe abode: 
Continual waters welling cheered the waste, 
And plants were wholesome, now of deadly 
taste: 
Nor Winter yet his frozen stores had piled, 
Usurping where the fairest herbage smiled: 
Nor Hunger driven the herds from pastures 
bare, 
To climb the treacherous cliffs for scanty fare. 
Then the milk-thistle flourished through the 
land, 
And forced the full-swoln udder to demand, 
Thrice every day, the pail and welcome hand. 
William Wordsworth. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


; EATH an uncertain moon, in light 
malign, 
We trod those rifted granite crags, 
whereunder, 


Startling the midnight air with muffled 
thunder, 
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Flowed infant founts of Danube and of 
Rhine. 
Our long-drawn file in slow deliberate line 
Scaled stair on stair, subdued to silent 
wonder; 
Wound among mouldering rocks that rolled 
asunder, 
Rattling with hollow roar down death’s de- 
cline. 
Still as we rose, one white transcendent star 
Steered calmly heavenward through the em- 
purpled gloom, 
Escaping from the dim reluctant bar 
Of morning, chill and ashen-pale as doom; 
Where the day’s chargers, champing at his 
ear, 
Waited till Sol should quit night’s banquet- 
room. 


Pure on the frozen snows, the glacier-steep, 
Slept moonlight with the tense unearthly 
charm 
Of spells that have no power to bless or 
harm; 
But, when we touched the ridge which tem- 
pests sweep, 
Death o’er the murk vale, yawning wide and 
deep, 
Clung to frost-slippery shelves, and sharp 
alarm, 
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Shuddering in eager air, drove life’s blood 
warm 
Back to stout hearts and staunch will’s 
fortress-keep. 
Upward we clomb; till now the emergent morn, 
Belting the horror of dim jagged eastern 
heights, 
Broadened from green to saffron, primrose- 
pale, 
Felt with faint finger-tips of rose each horn, 
Crept round the Alpine circuit, o’er each 
dale 
Dwelt with dumb broodings drearier even 
than night’s. 


Thus dawn had come; not yet the day: night’s 
queen 
And morning’s star their state in azure 
kept: 
Still on the mountain world weird silence 
slept; 
Earth, air, and heaven held back their song 
serene. 
Then from the zenith, fiery-white between 
Moonshine and dayspring, with swift im- 
pulse swept 
A splendor of the skies that throbbing leapt 
Down to the core of passionate flame ter- 
rene— 
A star that ruining from yon throne remote, 
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Quenched her celestial yearnings in the pyre 

Of mortal pangs and pardons. At that 
sıgn 

The orient sun with day’s broad arrow smote 

Black Linard’s arrogant brow, while in- 
fluent fire 

Slaked the world’s thirst for light with joy 
divine. 

John Addington Symonds. 


MY ALPENSTOCK 


EST of artists! mark for me, 
On my trusty alpenstock, 
All the proper things, d’ye see, 
Every mountain, every rock: 


That when I go home therewith, 
Friends may know that I have been 
Quite as high as Albert Smith, 
Or balloon of Mr. Green. 


Mark it with the Righi first; 
Some say that ’s an easy hill, 

Yet I own the place accurst 
Found me at the bottom still. 


Then the Brunig, mark it strong, 
Truth itself can’t take offence, 

All that height { came along, 
Rattling in the diligence. 
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Mark it with the Jungfrau next, 
Very few have ventured on her; 
That I did not I am vext, 
For I meant it, on my honor! 


From Martigny by Téte Noir, 

Or the Col de Balme they pace; 
I said only “au revoir,” 

When I saw the kind of place: 


But Í saw it; therefore paint it, 
Paint in letters bold and broad; 

’T is a pleasant proverb, ain't it, 
That a wink ’s as good ’s a nod. 


Artist, deeply now indent 


Scheideck where I played the fool, 


Sore and saddle-sick I went 
Up and down upon a mule. 


Mark the Ghemmi; all confess, 
He who has ascended it 

Need not talk of breathlessness, 
Is for any mountain fit: 


I went there and hired my guide, 
With a fear I don’t conceal, 

But the scheme went all aside, 
For a nail ran up my heel. 
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Mark it lastly with Mont Blanc, 
Though it made me gasp and quake, 
With a kind of mortal pang, 
Just to view it from the lake. 


Thanks, my artist! now I go 
Back to London with delight, 
For my alpenstock will show 
What becomes a man of might. 
Henry Glassford Bell. 
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